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Sm Georce Grey issued a commissicn, it is said, upon 
tion of Baron Martin, the judge who presided 
it the trial of George Victor Townley, to inquire into 
state of mind, and the Commissioners, having made 
sir report, he has been reprieved from the sentence of 
death Song has been Pentinek . lunatic nye A jour- 
‘nalist has no more di ble or painful duty to per- 
rm than falls to his lot in cases of this kind. yet r is 
ge from which he ought not to flinch. It is certainly 
‘the utmost importance to society, that there should 
$ a-well settled rule of law and course of procedure in 
fiminal cases where a plea of insanity is set up. It is 
‘ually necessary that the rule of law, whatever it may 
, should be certain and uniform in its application ; and 
at there should be a moral certainty of the enforce- 
bent of every verdict and sentence which results from 
Now, upon the rule of English law applicable to 
th cases, there is no longer any room for doubt. It 
fas finally settled, and clearly expounded, by the 
ages, in the opinions which they delivered to the 
puse of Lords in the case of M‘Naughten, who was 
fed for the murder of Mr. Drummond. Fourteen of 
e were then unanimously of opinion that to es- 
lish a defence on the ground of insanity, it must be 
early proved that, at the time of the committing of the 
I ‘the party accused was labouring under such a defect 
reason, from disease of the mind, as not to know the 
iture and quality of the act he was doing, or. if he 
id know it, that he did not know that he was doing 
was wrong. “If,” said their lordships, “the ac- 
ised was conscious that the act was one which he ought 
iH to do, and if that act was, at the same time, contrary 
ithe law of the land, he is punishable; and the usual 
forse, therefore, has been to leave the question to the 
ity, whether the party accused had a sufficient degree of 
on to know that he was doing an act that was wrong.” 
is a clear, intelligible, and reasonable rule, and 
8, in effect, almost in terms what Baron Martin 
i to the jury in Townley’s case. The verdict of 
jury may therefore be taken as conclusive upon the 
I The evidence of Dr. Forbes Winslow, so far 
Mm showing that the prisoner was not conscious that 
was opposed to the law of the land and was wrong 
f, rather tended to prove the contrary ; but the 
ctor attempted to make out a defence on the ground 
“moral insanity,” of which the law takes no cogni- 
Bee. Of course we do not assume that the report of the 
Mmissioners and the decision of the Home Secretary, 
regard the settled rule of law. Possibly it proceeded 
evidence which showed that, according to its re- 
irements, the prisoner was irresponsible. faded, this 
almost certain to have been the case. But, assuming 
be so, there is all the greater reason for insisting 

‘ the necessity, when such cases are on trial, to kee 

¢ strict rule in view during the examination of medi 

bn, where such witnesses are tendered on behalf of the 
foner. The questions laid down by the judges, in 
ir opinion to the House of Lords, as those which are 
#0 be left to the jury in these cases, ought not to be 
ded upon the mere opinions of medical men, how- 
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ever eminent, and especially of those who are in the 
habit of being selected as professional witnesses in 
consequence of their well-known theories u the 
subject of insanity. Witnesses of this Garston 
should only be allowed to speak td facts which are 
pay evidence, just as any other witness would 
. The mere opinions of these gentlemen ought not 
to be evidence for the jury, except, perhaps, so far 
as they are grounded upon facts which are also before 
then they should be always rejected 
whenever, to men of common apprehension, they seem 
to be unwarranted by the facts. It would be absurd 
and wrong for a jury to acquit a man upon the plea of 
insanity, where the facts proved in support of the 
were not of themselves sufficient to support the v : 
and, where they are sufficient, opinions are unn , 
and in all cases they are impertinent to the issue raised. 
Upon a Lunacy Inquiry before a commissioner, what 
jury would find a man a lunatic merely because the 
mad-doctors gave their opinion he was so, even though 
they stated the grounds of their opinions, provided they 
appeared to the jury to be inadequate to support the 
professional conclusions? In such a case, a man would 
be judged by his acts, and his general conduct, as esti- 
mated by ordinary persons. If the subject of inquiry 
was able to attend to his busifess and to discharge the 
various duties of life reasonably, no number of mad- 
doctors could induce the jury to find him insane because 
he was eccentric, or held some wild opinions, or was re- 
lated to persons who were known or supposed to be 
insane. On such an investigation, the jury is naturally 
very suspicious of medical evidence, and is usually 
guided in the main, if not altogether, by the evidence 
of the friends and acquaintances of the alleged lunatic. 
Why should it be otherwise, where the insanity is 
alleged, not against, but in favour of the prisoner? In 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, the only facts 
to which medical men can speak, when witnesses on 
a criminal trial, are picked up second-hand, or 
have been communicated to them as materials for 
forming an opinion, or else have been supplied in 
interviews with the prisoner himself. So far as such 
knowledge of facts is acquired indirectly, it ought not to 
be receivable as evidence while direct evidence can be ob- 
tained ; and, so far as the conduct of the prisoner himself is 
relied upon, the evidence of any other person in com- 
munication with him would be much more satisfactory, 
and less suspicious, than that of a mad-doctor. What 
we insist upon is, that in all these cases the jury want 
nothing but facts, and the best persons to depose to them 
are those who have known the prisoner personally, and 
not professional witnesses, brought in at the last mo- 
ment for the purpose of giving an opinion in favour of 
the prisoner's insanity upon facts supplied by himself 
and his friends. 


A Larce number of the professional and other friends 
of Silvester Dignam, Esq., of Sise-lane, City, solicitor, 
assembled at the London ‘Tavern on Tuesday, the 22nd 
of December, at a dinner given to that gentleman on 
the occasion of his intended departure for Calcutta, 
where he is about to join, as partner, the well-known 
firm of Mr. E. A. Dow, of Calcutta, solicitor. In the 
course of the evening a number of social and compli- 
mentary toasts were proposed, and an elegant piece of 
plate, from the establishment of Messrs. Savory, silver- 
smiths, and bearing a suitable inscription, was presented 
to the guest of the evening. Mr. Dignam carries with 
him to Calcutta the respect and esteem of all who in 
business or in society have been brought into contact 
with him in this country, and we doubt not that his 
pa ag and professional ability will, in his new 
sphere of action, speedily win for him wealth and dis- 
tinction. 


A compters ist of the new joint stock com 


brought out during the 1863, has been to 
the Zimes by Meme. doutean & Sons, of Gresham- 
9 
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street. It gives full particulars as to capital authorised, 
capital offered (or first issue), number and amount of 
shares and deposit, with an analysis showing the capital 
required for each particular class of companies. As an 
illustration of the extent to which the principle of limited 
liability is being adopted, it is noticed that out of a total 
of 263 companies, aly two ate with unlimited liability. 
The proportions are as follows:— ~ 

















Num-; Capital | Capital 
ber. | Authorised. | Offered, | Deposit. 
£ £z 
Companies (limited) ....| 246 | 92,807,000 | 70,889,000 8,006,200 
Companies in which the 
liability is limited by; 
special Acts of Parlia- 
GUNS Habs vicecatgrede 15 | 7,116,000 | 7,116,000 843,350 
Companies unlimited.... 2 130,000 130,000 26,000 
Mie Fisk swer seeeel 263 | 100,053,000 | 78,135,000 8,875,550 


The following analysis gives the general result :— 
Companies. No.of} Capital Capital | Deposit. 




















Cos. | Authorized, Offered. 

SIN cas éus ees vns'es 27 | 31,900,000 | 25,000,000 | 2,171,500 
Financial and Discount..} 15 19,000,000 | 13,150.000 | 1,082,500 
Manufacturing & Trading| 65 | 14,455.000 | 10,400000 | 1,786,750 
Railways 17 9,496,000 | 9,196,000 | 1,064,850 
Insurance .. 14 | 10,300,000 | 7,375,000 | 692,500 
Shipping 6 4,168,000 | 3,768,000 142.500 

‘sSsse8 -| 47 | 4,320,000 | 3,522,000 | 625,150 
BE 20 cPanadns neodee 49 | 3,019,000 | 3,019,000 | 989,030 
AO, | 6 | — 670,000 580,000 | 38,500 
Miscellaneous .......... | 17 | 2,655,000 | 2,125,000 | 282,250 





| 263 | 100,053,000 | 78,135,000 | 8,875,550 


Tur Bisnor or Narat has addressed the following 
protest to the Bishop of Cape Town, the Metropolitan 
of South Africa, in reference to the trial in which he is 
the defendant :— 

My Lord,—I have received from your Lordship’s registrar a 
citation calling upon me to appear before you at Cape Town, 
there to answer a certain charge of false teaching, preferred 
against me by the Very Rev. the Deau of Cape Town, the 
Ven. the Arciideacon of Graham's Town, and the Ven. the 
Archdeacon of George. I am advised that your Lordship has 
no jurisdiction over me, and no jegal right to take cog- 
nizance of the charge in question. I therefore protest against 
the proceedings instituted before you, and 1 request you to 
take notice that I do not admit their legality, and that I 
shall take such measures to contest the lawfulness of your 
proceedings, and, if necessary, to resist the execution of any 
judgment adverse to me which you may deliver, as I 
shall be advised to be proper. My absence from the Cape 
will make it impossible for me to know what view your 
Lordship may take of your jurisdiction till leng after your 
decision has been announced, and I have no desire. to 
cause any unnecessary delay in the settlement of 
this matter, such as would be produced if I were to 
confine myself to a mere protest against your jurisdiction. 
I therefora think it- better to state at once the answer which, 
if you have any jurisdiction in the matter, I have to make to 
the charge brought against me. I admit that I published the 
matter quoted in the articles annexed to the citation, but I 
claim that the passages extracted be read in connexion with the 
rest of the works from which they are taken. And I deny that 
the publication of these passages. or any of them, constitute 
any offence against the laws of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. For further explanation of my meaning in some 
of the passages objected to from my “Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans,” I beg to refer your Lordship to a let- 
ter which I addressed to you on or about May, 1861, in reply 
to one from yourself expressing strongly your disapproval of 
some of the views advanced by me in that work, and with re- 
ference to some of those objected to from my work 
on the Pentateuch, I desire also to request’ your atten- 
tion to the preface of Part 3, a copy of which I forward to 
you by this mail. I have instructed Dr. Bleck, of Ca 
Town, to appear before your Lordship on my behalf for the 
following purposes:—First, to protest against your Lordship’s 
jurisdiction; secondly, to read this letter of which I have sent 
him a duplicate, as my defence, if your Lordship should 
assume to exercise jurisdiction; thirdly, if you should as- 
sume jurisdiction, and deliver a judgment adverse to me, to 
give you notice of my intention to appeal from such judgment 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s faithful and 
Obedient servant, J. W. Nata.” 





SUGGESTED ALTERATIONS IN THE PRACTICE 
OF THE DIVORCE COURT. 


The Divorce Court might usefully take a lesson in 
procedure from the Court of Chancery. The’ public 
nd that, in e. 


were recently very much surprised to fi 

suit substantially raising an issue, whether a lady wag 
guilty of the crime of adultery, she was nota ; 
and was, therefore, not entitled to be heard in her 
so far as, in the capacity of a witness, she mi 

by. her owr testimony to refute the charge ms against 
her. If the suit had been instituted by a husband against 
his wife for a dissolution of marriage on the 

of adultery, the alleged adulterer, if known, would 
be required to be made a co-respondent; and there 
is no reason why the rule should be different where the 
wife is petitioner. For the sake of uniformity in prac. 
tice, there ag to be a similar course of pleading and 
procedure in both cases. But there is also another, and 
better, reason why such a scandal as was recently ex. 
hibited in the Fitzgerald case should be made pe a 

leat 


fence, either by counsel or fovcmmce, P ye : 
t beable 


in future. Courts of equity recognise as an ob a . 


rinciple in their procedure, that every person interested 
in the subject-matter of a suit—every person whose in- 
terests may be affected by the decree—shall be a 
on the record, and shall be entitled to appear at the 
hearing. If, in the course of the suit, it is shewn that 
the matter cannot be properly disposed of in the absence of 
any one who is a stranger to the cause, it becomes neces. 
sary for the person interested in obtaining the decree of 
the Court, to make him a party, and thus give him an 
opportunity of protecting his rights; and this is the 
mode in which the Court of Chancery avoids such an 
awkward predicament asthe Court of Divorce found itself 
in the other day. Is there anything to prevent its 
adoption of the same rule? We think not. Wheres 
woman sues her husband for a dissolution of marriage 
on the ground of adultery, the petition must state who 
the alleged paramour is, if'she is known to the pecitioner, 
and in that case common justice, as well ‘as the conve- 
nience of practice, requires that she should be mades 
co-respondent. She may have just as much interest in 
the issue raised as the husband, and she is certainly 
entitled to be informed by the pleadings of the case 
made against her. It is hardly necessary to adduce 
arguments in support of such a proposition. We may, 
however, mention one or two which are specially deserv- 
ing of consideration. According to the present system, 
the husband has it in his power to allow, either by de- 
sign or negligence, a decree to be snapped behind the 
back of the woman with whom he is alleged to have 
committed adultery ; and then Aer husband (if she is 
married), might bring his suit against her, and the same 
evidence, when met by other evidence which she could 
adduce, or even when presented to the jury by i 
but treated with a bond fide desire to show its in 
ciency, might be enough to gain a verdict for her, and 
thus, under the same facts, two very different results 
would follow—viz., the divorce of one couple, and the 
compulsory continuation of cohabitation of another. 
Such an anomalous condition of things is not t 
to arise some day, if no change takes place in the pro- 
cedure of the Court in this respect. It is, moreover, & 
monstrous, injustice to expose any woman, W : 
married or single, to such a charge as of 
adultery, without giving her the right of defending 
herself, or even the certainty of information | 
the existence of the charge. At present, it is quite 
possible that a petition may be on the file of the 
court, expressly alleging by name that a lady has com- 
mitted the offence with the respondent, and he may admit 
it by his answer, or may think it unnecessary, or, for 
some personal reason, unadvisable, to inform her of 
fact, and the cause may come on to be heard, and be de 
cided by a decree of dissolution, without ever — 


to her knowledge until she reads the report o 
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the case in the newspapers; and it is very doubtful 
whether she would then have any remedy, supposing that 
she were innocent. Even when she does ha pen to 
hear of the suit, she has no right to appear at the trial, 
and may not be called by either side as a witness; and 
if ehe is, she is in the awkward position of being ignorant 
beforehand of the precise nature of the case made against 
her, and may be surprised, as Mrs. Mallet was, in the 
Fitzgerald case, by being suddenly called upon to ex- 
plain the meaning of some old letters, all about which 
she has probably forgotten, and to rebut presumptions 
arising from alleged circumstances which it may be all 
but impossible on the moment to do. If she were a 
arty to the suit, surprises of this kind would be, or at 
east ought to be, beyond the power of the petitioner. The 
tition is intended to give—just as a bill in Chancery 
oes—to the opposite parties, full notice of the case 
made against them, and of the precise issues raised, with 
as much particularity as possible. Any good system of 
pleading requires this, and natural justice demands that 
no woman should be exposed, even indirectly, to such a 
terrible social penalty as is involved in the wudicial stigma 
of adultery, without the opportunity of being heard in her 
defence, or even of knowing of the existence of such 
proceedings, and still less of their real character, as far 
as regards herself. 

Another alteration in the practice of the Divorce 
Court has been suggested in consequence of a feeling 
which has sprung up of late in reference to the vse 
which is sometimes made of the machinery of the 
court for purposes of oppression or extortion. It has 
een proposed that there should, in every case where 
there is a co-respondent, be a preliminary inquiry at 
chambers with a view to ascertain whether there are 
prima facie grounds for the charge against the co-re- 
spondent. It is said, with some colour of reason, that 
a charge of this kind is not merely in the nature of a 
civil suit, but involves the imputation of a serious 
crime—one in the eyes of Society, and in its possible 
consequences more serious than some of those pro- 
nounced crimes which are now made the subject of 
preliminary investigation before a grand jury. Itisa 
curious illustration of the restless love of change, and 
of the inconsiderate manner in which so-called 
amendments in our legal procedure are urged 
on all sides, that while there is no little outery for 
the entire abolition of the grand jury system, 
where it has hitherto been in use, it has become the 
fashion, on the other hand, to recommend substantially 
the same mode of proceeding in civil causes to which it 
has hitherto been inapplicable. This is, in effect, the 
principle of all’ the suggestions which are made from 
time to time for preliminary secret investigations as to 
the merits of private suits. It needs, however, very 
little reflection, and the smallest possible acquaintance 
with the actual business of litigation, to know that any 
such alteration in civil procedure would be attended 
with far greater inconveniences, and, indeed, evils, than 
those which it is desired to avoid. A prelimiaary in- 
quiry, for the purpose of obtaining information as to the 
real merits of the case, would be either perfunctory 
and off-hand, and, therefore, worthless or dangerous— 
—involving the utmost risk of a miscarriage of justice 
where the plaintiff was denied the right to prosecute his 
suit—or else it would be searching and all but ex- 
haustive, and then it would involve, in most cases where 
the plaintiff was allowed to proceed, the trouble and 
expense of two hearings instead of one—the first being 
in violation of one of the primordial principles of En- 
glish jurisprudence, the publicity of judicial proceed- 
ings. It is mapposel that a preliminary inquiry of this 
kind would check the production of vexatious, extor- 
tionate, and speculative suits. We are of opinion that 
its effect would be quite the contrary. All such suitors 
and their advisers are, as a rule, by no means desirous 
of publicity if they can attain their end without it, and 
@ secret tribunal would often be convenient for their 





purpose, for it would enable them to exhibit their terrora 
in a rehearsal, which would be likely in the majority 
of cases to dispose men of only ordinary nerves to sub- 
mit to terms rather than be exposed to the gaze of 
public audience, when the dramatis persona had become 
more familiar with their parts, and all the accessories of 
the piece were arranged for giving it full effect. 

It must be remembered that but few actions even of 
the kind now under consideration are commenced without 
some colour of right or claim against the defendant, and 
that it would be the duty of any judge in such prelimin 
inquiry, to take the most favourable view of the plaintiff's 
case; so that unless the defendant was prepared with 
all his evidence, and with an «expert advocate to 
scrutinize the proofs adduced by his opponent, the 
effect must generally be—although by no means neces- 
sarily so—to put the plaintiff's case in the best light. 
The obvious effect where extortion was the object would 
be to strengthen the hands of the unprincipled suitor, 
and to place him in a position to enforce terms which 
would otherwise be hopeless. Thus, so far from dis- 
couraging actions of this kind, the proposed change 
would be a direct and positive premium upon them. 
But other objections to the proposal remain to be con- 
sidered. One of these is, that when a speculative or 
extortionate action had safely passed this first stage, 
there would be something like an absolute assurance of 
success, and full costs at the hearing, where there was 
any colour of right. A judge could not then be heard 
to say that the action was the result of a “ dirty little 
miserable accident,” and was not fit to be brought 
in a superior court. ‘That 5 gyn would already 
have been decided by a judge at chambers, and 
must be treated as res judicata. However badly, there- 
fore, the plaintiff's case turned out on the hearing, 
it would be unjust, at least in appearance, to refuse 
him his costs; and thus the speculator and extortioner 
would prosecute their vile trade under the sanction and 
protection of the Court itself. Other objections of the 
same kind will occur to the minds of those who have 
any experience in the business of litigation. Now all 
these reasons apply with equal force to divorce suits, 
and therefore we think it would be very inexpedient to 
make the alteration which has been pro in conse- 
quence of two or three recent cases which have attracted 
unusual attention. It is a trite saying that “ hard cases 
make bad law,” and if the suggested alteration is carried 
into effect, it will be a forcible illustration of the truth 
of the adage. ; 








DOCTOR COLENSO’S CASE. 

Since the Reformation there have been only two cases 
in which English bishops have been deprived of their 
bishoprics by sentence of law. The first of these was 
the case of Zhe Bishop of St. David’s y. Lucy (reported 
12 Mod. 237, 1 Ld. Raym. 447, 537, Carthew 485, 1 
Salk. 135), in which nearly all the learning on the sub- 
ject is to be found. Towards the close of last century, 
one Lucy promoted a suit before the Archbishop of 
Canterbury against Dr. Thomas Watson, the Bishop of 
St. David’s, upon several articles for simony and other 
offences. The bishop having put in his answer, moved 
in the King’s Bench for a prohibition, upon as ion 
that the matters contained in the articles were gn 4 
ral cognizance; but Lord Holt, C.J., and the o 
judges of the Court of King’s Bench, decided that the 
Archbishop had jurisdiction to cite any of the su 
bishops to appear before him, and to punish them with 
deprivation or ecclesiastical censure for any offence in 
violation of their episcopal office or duty. The Arch- 
bishop thereupon pronounced sentence of deprivation 
against Dr. Watson, who appealed to the Court of Dele- 
gates; and when they Were on the point of decidin, 
against him, he again applied to the Court of King’s 

nch for a prohibition, upon various grounds—among 
others, that by the Canon Law, the Archbishop alone 
could not deprive, although he might visit and censure @ 
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bishop. This proceeding was also unsuccessful, and the 
judgment which it elicited from Lord Holt is a complete 
repertory of the law upon the subject. Commencing with 
a citation from a work of the Archbishop of Spalata, to the 
effect that an Archbishop has the same authority over 
is suffi bishops that the bishop has over inferior 
clergy, his lordship traces the primatial and archeo- 
piscopal jurisdiction of the English church from a very 
early period, and gives his opinion clearly that it ex- 
extended beyond the mere power of censure, and in- 
cluded the power of deprivation. The question was, 
whether, even assuming the Archbishop's judgment was 
unwarranted by the Canon Law, the Court of King's 
Bench would issue its prohibition? The Court held 
that, so long as the Archbishop kept within his clear 
Common Law jurisdiction, no prohibition would lie for 
acting contrary to the canons. The bishop subsequently 
petitioned Lord Chancellor Somers for a writ of error 
upon a denial of the prohibition, and finally the House 
of Lords decided that a writ of error would not lie. 
This case, therefore, places beyond all doubt the juris- 
diction of an English Archbishop, within his province, 
to sentence a suffragan bishop to deprivation, although 
it has. been much questioned whether the bishop can be 
deposed, in other words degraded, from the rank and order 
of bishop, which is said to be indelible. The other case to 
which we referred is that of the Bishop of Clogher, who 
was deprived of his bishopric in 1823 for scandalous 
offences, which are matter of notoriety. If, therefore, 
Dr. Colenso were a bishop of an English province, he 
would be clearly subject to deprivation by his Metro- 
politan, assuming the offence to be proved, and to war- 
rant such a sentence. But he is a colonial bishop, and, 
having been arraigned before the Bishop of Cape Town, 
as his Metropolitan, has demurred generally to the juris- 
diction, relying, regis upon the great difficulty of 
substantiating it in so novel and singular a case—one which 
is not likely to have entered into the minds of those who 
were concerned in settling the constitution of the Anglo- 
African Church. 

. In most, if not all, of our colonies, the Church of 
is) owns holds a very anomalous and illogical position. 
Although bishops are appointed for the colonies, and are 
recognised in the Church of England as of full episcopal 
rank, yet, in any colony where, and so far as the Church 
is not established by law, it is, in the eye of the law, in 
the same situation as any other religious denomination ; 
and, therefore, it is at least questionable whether its 
bishops can pretend to use the common law jurisdiction 
which attaches to the episcopal office in England. In- 
deed, so recently as last year this view of the position of 
the Bishop of Cape Town himself was strictly enforced 
by the Privy Council, in the case of the Rev. W. Long v. 
The Bishop of Cape Town, 11 W.R.901. Mr. Long was 
the minister of an episcopal church in the bishop's dio- 
cese, and licensed by him, but receiving a salary which 
was paid partly by the Governor, partly by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, and partly 
by his congregation. The Bishop, being desirous of 
settling some scheme of church government which 
should be binding upon the religious community of which 
he was the head, convened for this purpose a synod, 
to which Mr. Long was summoned. The synod met 
and passed various acts and constitutions, but Mr. Lon 
refused to attend or to observe them, and, being rec | 
with a citation to appear before the bishop, denied 
his authority to hold any court. A decree of suspension 
was thereupon passed, whereupon Mr. Long instituted 
a suit, praying the protection of the Colonial Law, 
and impugning the authority of the bishop to do what 
he had done. Lord Kingsdown, who delivered the 
judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, decided in favour of Mr. Long upon all the 
points raised, but upon grounds that are scarcely ap- 
plicable to Bishop Colenso's case, as their Lordships 


expressly avoided touching the question of the bishop's 
authority in spiritual affairs, or Mr. Long's obligations 





in foro concientia, and their reasons are confined to 
considerations in connection with the waut of power in 
the bishop to summon such a synod, and to the ille- 
gality of its acts. ‘The oath of canonical obedience,” 
said their Lordships, “does not mean that the clergy- 
man will obey all the commands of the bishop against 
which there is no law, but that he will obey all such 
commands as the bishop, by law, is authorized to im- 
pose.” The bishop had clearly exceeded his authority, 
and, therefore, even though he had jurisdiction to pro- 
nounce a sentence of deprivation, it could not be up- 
held upon the merits of the question involved. But 
their Lordships appear to have been careful in abstain- 
ing from extra judicial remarks on the Common Law 
powers of colonial bishops, although there are some 
observations in their judgment to the effect that any 
such tribunal as that which was constituted by the 
synod, can be in no sense a “ Court,” assuming to have 
any authority either from the Crown, or inherently, to 
enforce any sentence which it may pronounce. 

The question, therefore, in Dr. Colenso’s case, appears 
to be reduced within very narrow limits. In 1832, 
when the legislative authority in the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope was vested in the Crown, and all 
denominations of Christians in the colony stood upon 
an equal footing, a Charter of Justice was granted to 
the colony, giving its Supreme Court supreme jurisdic- 
tion in all causes arising within the colony, and over all 
persons within its boundaries. In 1847 the colony was 
erected by letters patent into a bishop's see and diocese, 
but no ecclesiastical court was thereby expressly consti- 
tuted. On the contrary, it was declared that the letters 
patent should not interfere with the existing ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction under 4 charter ; and they provided 
that the Bishop of Cape ‘Town should be subject to the 
Metropolitan see of Canterbury in the same manner as 
any bishop within that province. In 1853, however, 
new letters patent were issued, under which some por- 
tions of the original diocese were erected into a separate 
diocese, to be called thenceforth the Bishopric of Cape 
Town, and to be the Metropolitan see of the Colony. 
In other respects, the new letters patent were in the 
same form as the old ones, and therefore it would 
seem that the only question now is, whether the letters 

atent of 1847, in making the Bishop of Cape Town 
Metropolitan for the colony, gave him all the rights, 
~— and jurisdiction in respect of his suffragan 

ishops as he would have, both at common law and 
according to Canon Law, if he were a Metropolitan 
in England. This is too grave a question for us to at- 
tempt to discuss in our limited space. Our attempt has 
been merely to show the nature of Bishop Colenso’s de- 
murrer, and of the questions which it involves. The case 
will hardly be allowed to rest upon the decision of the 
colonial Metropolitan, and is almost certain to be brought 
under the cognizance of the Privy Council, in some shape 
or other, before it is finally determined. In the mean- 
while it is probable that the Supreme Court of the colony, 
acting as an ecclesiastical tribunal, may be called upon to 
apply the principles of Roman-Dutch law for the de- 
cision of the grave matters in question; and, in the 
meantime, there are not many lawyers in this country 
who will care to volunteer as much labour as will be 
necessary for its elucidation. 





THE RE-ARRANGEMENT OF THE CIRCUITS. 

The recent change in the time-honoured arrangement 
of circuits well deserves our attention. Constitutional 
changes have been justly compared to the alteration of 
the solid edifices we inhabit. It is proposed to take out 
a brick or two, to widen or to narrow, to raise or to 
deepen, some part of our home. The work is pro- 
ceeded with until a yawning crack or a crooked swag 
gives warning that the old structure resents the change, 
or if completed the alterations do not fit what remains of 
the old. The whole is not in harmony, and must be 
rebuilt, Especially is this so with legal alterations, 
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though undoubtedly where lawyers are spent to 
make them, the improvements are made with as little 
inconsistency as ible; but by whomsoever made, 
they are but timidly applied, and the slow accumulation 
of ages is patched and re-patched, till it is difficult to trace 
the end of the old from the beginning of the new, or to 
separate what is still in force from what is repealed or 
obsolete. These remarks will be found applicable in 
the result to the new casting of the Northern, Mid- 
land, and Norfolk Circuits. To our minds, that mea- 
sure will for a short time only meet the evil complained 
of, and then a more comprehensive change must be 
resorted to. Taking the circuit as a whole edifice, 
the change made is but slight, yet it suffices to 
provoke attention to the imperfection and ill-arrange- 
ment of the more important appointments of the 
legal calendar. What was the evil complained of ? 
It was one of which none but the judges, and 
of them but a small minority, complained. It will 
be familiar to our readers that the judges choose their 
circuits. This is done early in the term preceding the 
circuit, and somewhat after this fashion,—the chiefs 
first by rank ; and the puisne judges afterwards in turn, 
according to seniority, choose while there is choice left. 

It may easily be seen that the Northern Circuit, with 
its seven or eight weeks’ judicial work, will fall to the 
lot of the last choosers, the junior judges, and in times 
when judicial changes are rare, the same judge may 
have to go the Northern Circuit at least once a. year for 
some years. Compare this with the Norfolk or the 
Midland, and it will be seen that to choose to preside on 
these instead of the Northern, is to prefer mere amuse- 
ment to labour. One who knew the Midland Circuit 
well, and has since, in another capacity, gone the Nor- 
thern, describes the Midland as equal to the Northern, 
minus York and Liverpool—in other words, deducting 
five weeks’ work. It must be admitted that this great 
disparity called for change, though for nearly fifteen 
yom the evil has been endured. We say fifteen years, 

cause we think the business of the Northern Circuit 
has but slightly increased in that period. The cireuit 
furnished so many judges to the Bench, that there was 
always, until of late, some one or other of them induced 
by old ties to travel it as judge, in order to preserve 
the circuit from being dismembered. Such considera- 
tions, however, passed away with those who cherished 
them. At length, the evil being that several judges 
had an undue share of labour assigned to them, the 
Legislature applied itself, probably at their instance, to 
remedy what was complained of. Accordingly, in the 
last session, was passed the Act 26 & 27 Vict. c. cxxii., 
which gave power to the Queen in council to make 
alterations in the circuits of the judges. The duty is 
virtually henceforth imposed on the Chancellor to 
suggest such changes in all the circuits as may become 
necessary. ‘This was one way of meeting the difficulty, 
but there was another which would have left the cir- 
cuits unaltered. This was the appointment of another 
judge of the superior courts, who might have formed 
part of the contingent of the Queen’s Bench. With 
this accession, that Court could have made arrangements 
so that one of their number might remain in town for 
Chamber work, until relieved from the duty by the 
arrival of another judge from one of the short cir- 
cuits, and might then go down in time to the Northern 
to assist in the duties of the Assize with the other two 
judges at the great and populous places of York, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester. ‘Lhus three judges would be 
enabled, sitting at the same time, to dispatch the public 
business. This would have made any further cone 
unnecessary. Other and obvious advantages, by the 
increase of judicial power, such as reducing the arrears 
in the Queen’s Bench, we will not dwell on. 

Another course open was to create assize districts 
—i.e., to hold assizes in large central towns easily acces- 
sible by railway, and with facilities for telegraphic com- 


munication. This plan was recently the subject of an 





able paper by Mr. F. Lawrence, read before the Juridical 
Society. But what has been done under the Act 
referred to? “The county of York and the city of 
York shall be taken away from the Northern, and 
annexed to the Midland, Circuit. And the counties of 
Leicester, Rutland, and Northampton from the Mid- 
land, and annexed to the Norfolk, Circuit,” 

Thus three circuits have been deranged and unsettled, 
and many questions will arise among the members of 
them as to rights inter se, how far circuit rules hold good, 
and who is and who is not entitled to ch his circuit? 
All such questions have undoubtedly, besides their de- 
trimental effect on the individual barrister, a tendency 
to produce mischief to the client. It is no light thing 
to be suddenly, in the midst of litigation, deprived of the 
skill which has been secured and employed from the com- 
mencement of a suit, or to be disappointed of the ad- 
vantages which a fortunate retainer has obtained. 

Still, even these difficulties and mischiefs might of 
course be overcome by considerations of great public 
convenience, or acquiesced in, for a settlement which 
was felt to be generally beneficial and permanent. 
But has such been effected? We answer confi- 
dently, it has not. ‘The measure is one of the 
merest patchwork, and is in fact a makeshift for a 
short time. We will shortly state why we think so. 
There are at the present moment many places in the 
country, of which Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and 
Brighton may serve as examples, which desire, and ac- 
poe to population, as a standard, deserve to have 
assizes held in their midst. The first has wrung a pro- 
mise from the Executive that it shall be an assize city. 
This will probably take effect in the autumn of this 
year, by which time its assize courts will have been 
finished. Mark the effect of this addition to the Northern 
circuit. Before the recent change, York took as its 
share of time ten to fourteen days, so that, by its sub- 
traction, the circuit is shortened by somuch. But the 
assize at Liverpool, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, extends to about three weeks, and in its list are 
tried some of the many Lancashire causes, but as many 
more are settled, the patience of the litigants being worn 
out by delay. Many of these, now that the list is to be 
lightened by the abstraction of the Manchester causes, 
will be duly tried out, so that nearly as long will be re- 
quired for Liverpool as is now allotted to it. Besides 
this, an increase of cases may be expected in Manchester. 
Men will be more disposed to assert their rights at law 
when they can do so undismayed by a fear of the ex- 
pense and loss of valuable time incurred in journeys to 
and staying at Liverpool. We anticipate, then, this 
result, that Manchester will require at least as long a 
time as York, while Liverpool will not be less exacting 
in demand of time than heretofore, so that, in fact, the 
Northern Circuit, if too long before, will remain so in 
spite of the alteration. It appears to us, the more we 
consider this matter, the more discontented we shall be 
with the antiquated edifice of Time’s construction, and the 
more ardent for its re-construction. The great towns we 
have referred to are already becoming clamorous for 
the honour of receiving the judges, further changes are 
urgent and inevitable, and it would be the wisest course 
to refer the whole subject of circuit, term, and vacation 
to the consideration of a Commission, to devise some 
system worthy of the nation, and more suitable to its 
requirements, than that we are all familiar with, but 
which few would defend unless they were acted on by 
the fear of change from bad to worse. 


EQUITY. 


PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONS. 
Walsham v. Stainton, V. C. W., 12 W. R. 199. 

For some years past there has been a growing tendency 
to extend the application of the rule which confers pri- 
vilege upon communications between solicitor and client, 
in prospect of litigation. The reason of the rule is that 
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confidence is “necessary for ‘the safety of litigante; for | pany, by an accountant confidentially employed by its 
if a solicitor, with whom such professional communica- | solicitor, for the purpose of preparing the defence in a 


tions took place, were compellable to disclose them, like an | 


ordinary witness, it would be all but impossible to con- 
duct the litigation, at all events without new risks as 


litigation against the company. Vice-Chancellor Wood 
| held that the reports were privileged. “The case of an 
| accountant,” said his Honour, “ would not be distinguished 


great as those which were already involved in the exist- | from those of other cases in which protection had been 


ing suit. The privilege conferred by this species of con- 
fidence applies, though in a different degree, not only to 


as the privilege is in the interest of the client, it is the 
duty of a solicitor to observe secrécy as to the professional 
communications between them. The rule, however, is 
confined to professional confidence between solicitor and 
client, and has been said not to apply to any communica- 
tions to the solicitor otherwise than professional, or to any 
facts which come to his knowledge otherwise than in his 
professional character. The question has often been 
raised whether the same privilege extends to communica- 
tions with members of other professions, and it has been 
expressly held that it does not extend to medical advisers 
or to mere stewards or other agents, and the opinion ap- 
pears to be also in the case of statements made to spiri- 
tual advisers, that they are not within the rule of privi- 
lege. ‘There has indeed been a great indisposition to ex- 
tend the rule in the slightest degree beyond the pale of 
the legal profession. Yet there have been several decisions 
which indirectly or constructively bring a number of per- 
sons, who are not themselves lawyers, within the boun- 
dary. Thus it was long ago held that a person who acted 
as interpreter or agent between an attorney and his 
client, and also the clerks of attorneys and solicitors 
who were employed in the business of the client, 
are within the rule. There is little difficulty where the 
question relates to the employment of a mere clerk, as it 
could hardly be contended that the clerk would be allowed 
to disclose what it would be the duty of: the solicitor to 
keep secret. But the case of an agent, or any person em- 
ployed for a particular purpose, is of course much more 
open to discussion, and this was first determined by the 
decision in Steele v. Stewart, 1 Phil. 471, in which Lord 
Lyndhurst decided that where the circumstances of the 
case render it necessary for a party or his solicitor to em- 
ploy an agent to collect evidence in support of legal pro- 
ceedings, the communications of such agent to his princi- 
pal, relating to such evidence, are privileged. This deci- 
sion proceeded upon the ground that where it was neces- 
sary for the solicitor to employ an agent, it was wholly 
immaterial that the agent was a clerk to the solicitor, or 
any other person, as by performing the duty he in fact 
represented the solicitor, and so his lordship considered 
that the case was governed by the general rule. 

In Lafone v. The Falkland Islands Co., 4 K. & J. 34, 
Vice-Chancellor Wood still further extended the rule to 
the case of communications between defendants and 
their agent abroad, by direction of their solicitor, it being 
clear that although the communication was directly 
between the clients and their agent, yet, that the infor- 
mation so procured was for the purpose of being used as 
evidence in the cause. His Honour appears to have con- 
sidered the true test to be, not whether the person so 
employed was acting by the direction or as the agent of 
the solicitor, but whether he was discharging a duty 
which properly devolved on the solicitor, and would, have 
been performed by him, had the circumstances of the 
case enabled him to perform it in person. So in Hooper 
v. Gumm, 2 J. & H. 602, the same learned judge held 
that confidential letters which were sent by a person 
resident abroad, to his agent in England, to be commnu- 
nicated to his solicitor were privileged; but his Honour 
appears to have been of opinion that, in order to establish 
privilege in such a case, there must be a reasonable ne- 
cessity for the communications under the circumstances, 
and that the agent in this country must be, in fact, the 
mere channel of communication with the solicitor. 

In the above-named case of Walsham v. Stainton, the 
question was whether the privilege extended to reports 
prepared from books and documents belonging to a com- 





| afforded to agents, as standing in the place of the solicitor, 
| and if he (the Vice-Chancellor) made an order for produc- 
the client, but also to the legal adviser; although, so far | 


tion of the documents in question, he should be interfer- 
ing with the discretion of the solicitor as to what he had 
thought important for the defence in the suit.” 

It therefore appears to be now well settled that where, 
either in the course of a suit, or in preparation for it, a 
solicitor employs a person in getting up the evidence or 
otherwise confidentially for the purpose of the suit, or 
even where, for the sake of convenience, the client him- 
self so employs a person under the direction of his 
solicitor, information so obtained is privileged, and any 
documents which thus came into his possession ought to 
be so regarded by him. But in connection with the rule, 
as thus stated, another question atises—namely, whether 
the duty of secrecy is co-incident with the privilege—in 
other words, whether every person who is thus considered 
as standing in the shoes of the solicitor, is liable equally 
with him to be restrained from disclosing the confidential 
information. A solicitor is not only entitled, but bound, to 
refuse disclosing the confidential communications of his 
client: Morgan v. Shaw, 4 Madd. 57. <A bill will lie to 
restrain him from making such disclosure: Lewis v. 
Smith, 1 Mac. & G.417. He may be liable at law in 
damages, if the disclosure has proved prejudicial to his 
client: Zaylor v. Blachlow, 3 Bing. N.C. 235; and ina 
court of equity evidence of this character will be sup- 
pressed or rejected on behalf of the client: Sandford v. 
Remington, 2 Ves. Jr. 187; Herring v. Clobery,1 Phil. 91. 
But would an agent, employed as we have suggested as a 
channel of communication between a client and his soli- 
citor, or a person employed to collect evidence, or an ac- 
countant or surveyor to make reports, of a confidential 
character, which, so far as they were embodied in any 
documents, would be privileged in the hands of the solici- 
tor, have the same duty of secrecy imposed upon them, 
and be exposed to the same penalties for its breach ? This 
is a question which, so far as we are aware, has never yet 
been settled or even raised, but is one of some importance, 
now that the general rule has been extended in the man- 
ner mentioned above. 





AEQUITAS AGIT IN PERSONAM. 
No. I. 

The most important application of the maxim quitas 
agit in personam, is in the case of contracts, trusts, or 
dealings affecting land or immoveable property situate 
abroad, where the parties sued are resident within the 
jurisdiction of the court. In all these cases the proposi- 
tion may be laid down generally, that the mere fact of 
its being impossible for the Court to enforce its decree in 
rem is by no means conclusive as to its want of jurisdic- 
tion. 

In Penn v. Baltimore, 1 Ves. Sen. 444, the suit was 
for the specific performance of articles executed in 
England for settling the boundaries between the province 
of Maryland, which had been granted by the Crown to 
the defendant’s ancestor, his heirs and assigns, and the 
province of Pennsylvania, which was granted to Mr. 
Penn and his heirs, and one of the questions there raised, 
was as to whether the Court had any jurisdiction in such 
a case. Lord Hardwicke was of opinion that it had 
jurisdiction, because the agreement was founded on 
articles executed in England, “ which gives jurisdiction 
to the King’s courts, both of law and equity, whatever 
be the subject matter.” His Lordship, in his co meg 
proceeds to show the mode in which the jurisdiction of 
courts of equity reached a case of this kind: —“The con- 


science of the party was bound by this agreement, and 
being within the jurisdiction of the Court, which acts ia 
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personam, the Court may properly decree it as an agree- 
ment, if a foundation for it” (p. 448). Again, he 
says, “ As to the Courts not enforcing the execution of 
their judgment; if they could not at all, I agree it would 
be in vain to make a decree, and that the Court cannot 
enforce their own decree in rem in the present case, but 
that is not an objection against making a decree in the 
cause, for the strict primary decree in this Court, as a 
court of equity, is in personam, long before it was settled 
whether this court could issue to put into possession in a 


suit of lands in England, which was first begun and 


settled in the time of James I., but ever since, done by 
injunction or writ of assistant to the sheriff, but the 
Court cannot to this ‘day as to lands in Ireland or the 
plantations. In Lord King’s time, in the case of Richard- 
son v. Hamilton, Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, which 
was a suit of land and a house in the town of Philadel- 
phia, the Court made a decree, although it could not be 
enforced in rem. In the case of Lord Anglesey, of land 
lying in Ireland, I decreed for distinguishing and settling 
the parts of the estate, though impossible to enforce that 
decree in rem, but the party being in England, I could 
enforce it by process of contempt in personam and seques- 
tration, which is the proper jurisdiction in this Court.” 

In Penn v. Lord Baltimore the decree for specific per- 
formance proceeded on the double ground, first, that the 
contract having been made in England, it was enforce- 
able in an English court, and, secondly, that the Court of 
Chancery might exercise its proper jurisdicticn in such a 
case, when the person to be affected by its decree was 
within its territory, although the decree could never be 
enforced in rem. Some of the expressions of Lord Hard- 
wicke (see also a dictum of Lord Hardwicke to the same 
effect in Foster v. Vassall, 3 Atk. 589) seem to indicate 
that he would have made the same decree, even if the 
first element had been wanting; but yet he expressly re- 
fers to the place of the contract as the original founda- 
tion of his jurisdiction, and, therefore, this case is not an 
authority for the proposition that the mere residence or 
the domicil of the defendant within the territory of the 
Court gives it jurisdiction in respect of a contract made 
abroad respecting land also situate abroad, 

Acting in personam, the Court of Chancery will restrain 
by its injunction a person resident within its jurisdiction 
from proceeding with a suit in a foreign court, where it 
would be inequitable to proceed (Lowe v. Baker, 2 Freem. 
125, 1 Ch. Cas. 67, where service of a subpoena on a 
defendant within the jurisdiction was allowed to be good 
service on other defendants; Wharton v. May, 5 Ves. 71; 
Kennedy v. Earl of Cassilis, 2 Swans. 318; and see also 
Innes v. Mitchell, 4 Drew. 57, and cases collected in note, 
p. 99,s.¢.,1 De G. & Jo, 423, where the question of juris- 
diction was very largely discussed, but not decided). 

In Lord Portarlington v. Soulby, 3 Myl. & K. 104, 
where the defendants, who resided in England, were 
suing the plaintiff in Ireland on a bill of exchange given 
by the plaintiff for a gambling debt, they were restrained 
by the injunction of the Court of Chancery in England 
(Bushby v. Munday, 5 Mad. 297, is a similar case as to 
Scotland); and this jurisdiction is grounded not upon 
any pretension to the exercise of judicial authority 
abroad, but on the circumstance of the person on whom 
the order is made being within the territory of the Court 
(3 Myl. & K. 108). So trustees for creditors, after a de- 
cree in England for the execution of the trusts, were 
restrained from proceeding in a suit in the Irish Court of 
Chancery, having the same objects (Harrison v. Gurney, 
2 Jac. & W. 563). And where the Court in England had 
made a decree for the administration of a testator’s 
estate, both in England and Ireland, and an incum- 
brancer upon the Irish estate had come in and 
proved his debt, he was restrained from proceed- 
ing in a creditor’s suit instituted by him in the Irish 
Court (Beauchamp v. Huntley, Jac. 546). 

A distinction has been attempted to be drawn between 
cases where there is a privity of contract between parties 
as to property out of the territory of the Court, and 





those in which there is a privity of estate, and to lay 
down the rule that, although in the former class a 
foreign court may interfere, as a contract is in its nature 
transitory, in the latter class, inasmuch as the action 
must be local, a foreign court cannot interfere ; and the 
case of Way v. Yaliy, 2 Salk. 651, has been cited as an 
authority for this distinction (see argument of counsel 
for demurrants in Jnnes v. Mitchell, 4 Drew. 89). 
But it is submitted that such a contention is 
based upon a confusion between jurisdiction in rem 
and in personam, and that the locality of the subject-mat- 
ter of litigation can make no difference where the Court 
seeks to act, not in rem, but only in personam (See Mostyn 
v. Fabrigas, 1 Cowp. C. B. 161). In Vincent v. Godson, 
4 De G. M. & G. 546, a question arose as to the effect of 
an agreement in writing, by which A. agreed to grant, 
and B. agreed to accept, a lease of lands in Jamaica for 
twenty-one years, at a certain rent. B. entered into 
possession, and died without having paid any rent; and 
it was held that the right to treat rent as a specialty 
debt is incident to privity of estate, and not to privity 
of contract, and would not, therefore, apply to the case of 
lands out of England. 

In Tulloch v. Hartley, 1G. & C.C. C. 114, Vice-Chan- 
cellor Knight Bruce seems to have entertained no doubt— 
upon the authorities cited in that case—that the Court 
had jurisdiction to settle the boundaries of real estate 
in Jamaica, the suit being instituted by legatees for the 
purpose of obtaining payment out of real estate in that 
colony. 

In Barber v. Barber, 4 Drew. 666, which is only re- 
ported on demurrer, the question was raised but not 
decided, whether the Court of Chancery had power to 
rectify a settlement where the forum domicilii of the 
plaintiffs, the forum rei site, and the forum contractus 
were all Scotch—the settlement, however, being made, 
or rather purporting to be made, in pursuance of a Eng- 
lish will? 








REAL PROPERTY LAW. 
SETTLEMENT ON MARRIAGE WITHIN THE PROHIBITED 
DEGREES. ° 
Chapman v. Bradley, L.J., 12 W.R. 140, 

The ground of the Lords Justices’ judgments in this 
case tends to unsettle the principles upon which previous 
cases had in great part decided the question, whether a 
valid settlement can be made in consideration of a mar- 
riage, void, as incestuous. The facts were these: —Bradley, 
of English domicil, a widower with six infant children, 
believing that a marriage with his deceased wife’s sister, 
Dorothy Jones, might be lawfully celebrated in Switzer- 
land, and, so celebrated, would be valid in England, pro- 
ceeded to Neufchatel, and there went through the cere- 
mony. Previously to it, by an indenture made (it is 
apprehended, in this country) “in consideration of the 
said then intended marriage, and in consideration of the 
natural love and affection which he, the said W. O. 
Bradley, bore for his children by his then late wife,” he 
assigned property to trustees, in trust for himself, “ until 
the said intended marriage should be solemnized,” and 
after the solemnization, upon trust for himself and 
Dorothy Jones for their respective lives, and after the 
survivor’s death, upon trust for such of his children by 
his former, or by his then intended marriage, who, being 
sons, should attain twenty-one years, or, being daughters, 
attain, or marry under, that age. Two children were 
afterwards born to Bradley by Dorothy. He died in- 
solvent, and creditors instituted the suit for administra- 
tion of his estate, praying a declaration that the pre- 
tended marriage was void, that the trusts had not arisen, 
and that Dorothy, or her children, or the children by the 
deceased wife, were not entitled to any interest under the 
settlement. 

On the invalidity in this country of the attempted mar- 
riage, the law laid down in Brook v. Brook by the House 
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of Lords, 9 W. R. 461, will be in our readers’ recollection. 
In that case, which was, thus far, like the present, Brook, 
domiciled in England, went to Holstein, and contracted a 
marriage, lawfnl there, with his wife’s sister, who was an 
Englishwoman. The Lords, affirming the decision which 
Stuart, V. C., had made with the assistance of Cresswell, J., 
settled the law, that, while the forms of contracting 
marriage are regulated by the law of the place of the 
contract, the essentials of the contract depend upon the 
law of the place of the domicil; and, therefore, that if in 
its essentials a marriage be void by the law of the place 
of the domicil, it is to be regarded there as void, although 
not contrary to the law of the place of the marriage. But 
Brook v. Brook did not inyolve any question of a mar- 
riage settlement, the point being the legitimacy of one of 
Brook’s children by his alleged wife, in respect of the 
child’s capacity to transmit real and personal estate to 
heirs and next of kin. 

In a case where by a settlement made in consideration 
of a marriage with an infant, which was void through 
the omission, under a mistake, to procure her father’s 
consent, the man covenanted to settle a sum of money, 
and, pursuant to provisions in the settlement, the woman, 
when of age, conveyed real estate, but, on discovery of 
the mistake, the parties made a new settlement and were 
re-married, Lord Eldon held that, the whole proceeding 
being founded on misapprehension, the parties were en- 
titled to put an end to the covenant, and that the Court 
would not consider the conveyance effectual in equity: 
Robinson v. Dickenson, 3 Russ. 399. Another case was, 
where the marriage was celebrated with the deceased 
wife’s sister, who, by an instrument purporting to be a 
post-nuptial settlement, conveyed and assigned real and 
personal property, and Lord Campbell decided that the 
settlement was bad, on the grounds that, having re- 
gard to the fiduciary relation of the man and the woman, 
the invalidity of the marriage was not made suffi- 
ciently clear to her, that the consideration was in- 
tended to be a valid marriage, and that, assuming the 
woman’s execution of the instrument to have been with 
a full understanding of her position, the contract was 
bad for immorality: Coulson v. Allison, 2 D. F. & Jo. 
521. In accordance with these authorities, the pre- 
sent case was characterised by the Master of the Rolls 
as an attempt to make a valid marriage settlement, 
founded upon an illegal contract of marriage, which, he 
said, all the courts had held to be void. 

The judgment at the Rolls was practically affirmed, 
but not either on the ground of failure or impossibility of 
consideration, or on the ground of immorality. Knight 
Bruce, L.J., said the first trust was for the settlor until 
the intended marriage should be solemnized. The first 
question was, what was the meaning to be ascribed to 
the word “solemnized.” It must be taken to mean 
validly and effectually solemnized. But the marriage 
ceremony in the case was as ineffectual as if there had 
been no marriage. The husband was dead, and incapable 
- of changing his domicil. In that view, the whole bene- 
ficial interest in the settled property remained vested in 
the husband until his death. The Lord Justice was not 
prepared to adopt the language of the Master of the 
Rolls, because it involved the decision of a point which 
the Lord Justice would not, without necessity, decide. 
Turner, L.J., agreed. The word marriage must be taken 
to mean a valid and effectual marriage. That was plain, 
from the provision in favour of the children; as the Court 
could not suppose an intention to provide for any but 
legitimate children. 

So narrow is the footing on which this decision of the 
appeal court rests, that the question immediately suggests 
’ itself—What would have been the operation if there had 
been no trust for the settlor until the solemnization of the 
intended marriage? Indeed, a more gezeral inquiry is 
opened by the manner in which the Lords Justices have 
dealt with the case. Does the effect of a settlement, 
made in consideration of a marriage which is void, by 
reason of the parties being within the prohibited degrees, 





————. 


depend upon the frame of the settlement ? The Lords 
Justices have, in fact, held that such a settlement is not 
void. On the contrary, they have treated the instrument 
itself as valid, inasmuch as they supported one of the 
trusts of it—the trust for the husband. The vesting of 
the legal estate in the trustees was, therefore, good. Its 
validity was not’ merely technical, but operative in 
reducing, during Bradley’s life, his original interest, ab- 
solute at law and in equity, to an equitable estate not 
absolute. For the remarks of Knight Bruce, L.J., lead 
to the conclusion that the remaining of the beneficial 
interest in Bradley depended upon, or was in some way 
connected with, his capacity to change his domicil. The 
words of the judgment are,—“ The husband is now dead, 
and, therefore, incapable of changing his domicil. In 
that view of the case, the whole beneficial interest in the 
funds assigned by the settlement remained vested in the 
intended husband until the time of his death.” The 
meaning, we presume, is, that, notwithstanding the cere- 
mony at Neufchatel, and the cohabitation which followed, 
Bradley must be regarded as having been allowed the 
space of his lifetime to make with his deceased wife’s 
niece a marriage valid through acquisition by him of 
another domicil suitable to that purpose. 

If we have rightly interpreted this judicial enigma, we 
would revert to the case of Robinson v. Dickenson, above 
noticed. There a valid marriage afterwards actually took 
place. But a distinction should be noted. The first set- 
tlement, which Lord Eldon held not to be binding, was 
influenced in its provisions by the very fact that the in- 
tended wife was an infant. Indeed, it was a settlement 
under the direction of the Court. When the valid mar- 
riage was had, the infancy had ceased, so that the same 
gronnd did not exist as before for the particular arrange- 
ment first made of the property. Yet, considering that 
the intended wife was, or had been, a ward of Court, and 
that the jurisdiction over a ward’s property does not 
absolutely determine with her majority before marriage, 
one is struck by the apparent circumstance that the new 
settlement was not made with the sanction of the Court, 
and that Lord Eldon, in holding that the parties had a 
right to put an end to the first settlement, which was 
made with such sanction, did not advert to any necessity 
for the Court’s interference in the second. 

If the principal case be distinguishable from the autho- 
rities which we have mentioned, it still countenances a 
rather startling proposition. For it may be inferred that 
into a marriage settlement, employing the ordinary lan- 
guage as regards the consideration and solemnization of 
the marriage, the possibility of the intended husband’s 
changing his domicil may be imported, if otherwise the 
marriage would be within the prohibited degrees. Thus, 
in the present case, the trust until the intended mar- 
riage should be solemnized meant, if we read aright the 
judgments in the appeal court, until the intended husband 
should change his domicil, and the marriage be lawfully 


solemnized. Then, are we to apply the same principle of . 


interpretation to marriage settlements in every case 
where, by change of the husband’s domicil, he may in 
some foreign country legally contract a marriage pro- 
hibited in this country? Can a man make a polygamous 
settlement, on the strength of the possibility of his ac- 
quiring a Mohamedan domicil, as in Turkey? In our 
humble opinion, greater difficulties spring from these 
judgments of the Lords Justices than the brevity of their 
language would indicate. 

We have not dwelt upon the secondary point in the 
case, whether the provision for the children by the first 
marriage had any effect in validating the settlement. The 
view taken by the Lords Justices superseded the deter- 
mination of that question; but it was necessarily con- 
sidered by the Master of the Rolls, whose decision was 
founded on the general invalidity of the instrument. For 
his decision, as to the trust for the legitimate children, 
we direct our readers to the reference given in our re- 
port, 
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COURTS. 


GUILDHALL POLICE COURT. 

Dec. 29.—Mr. Christopher Walton, a goldsmith and 
jeweller, of 24, Ludgate-street, was summoned before Mr. 
‘Alderman Hale to answer the charge of libel. 

Mr. Sleigh, for the prosecution said, his client was a highly 
respectable solicitor, and it was with the greatest reluctance he 

red to support a charge against the defendant for writing 
libellous and abusive letters, whereby a breach of the peace 
might have been occasioned. The defendant had amply illvs- 
trated the old adage that “a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” for he had, in the belief that it made them privileged 
communications, written the word ‘‘ private ” on the envelope, 
and upon every page of the letters. Doubtless he considered 
that under the seal of privacy, the law would permit a man to 
accuse another of every kind of malpractice with impunity, 
bat if he had first locked into “ Russell on Crimes,” he would 
have found that to send a letter filled with abusive language to 
any one, was equally an effence with any other description of 
libel, inasmuch as it tended to create ill-blood between them. 
Mr. Chorley, the highly respectable gentleman who preferred 
the complaint, regretted very much that he should be 
compelled to adopt such a course towards a respectable 
tradesman, but he was determined to put a stop to the 
annoyance he had been subjected to in having such letters 
sot to him, and for that purpose had put the law 
in motion. He had been charged in the letters referred 
to with all sorts of malpractices, trickery, and fraud, 
and even threatened with an exposure before the Lord 
Chancellor, without the shadow of a foundation for such 
an accusation. (Mr. Sleigh then read several extracts from 
two letters, which were subsequently put in as evidence, and 
which were certainly full of scurrilous abuse.) Mr. Chorley 
had not been animated by any vindictive feelings against the 
defendant. He merely wished to vindicate his own conduct; 
and, even at that, the eleventh hour, he would withdraw the 
prosecution, if the defendant would express his regret and state 
that the charges he had made were entirely without foundation, 

Mr. Ribton, for the defence, said the letters which had been 
read were only a part of a correspondence, the whole of which 
oaght to be gone into if the case were proceeded with; but he 
was prepared to state, on the part of his client, that he would 
express his regret and withdraw the letters complained of, if 
Mr. Chorley would deliver his bill of costs for certain business 
he had transacted for Mr. Waiton, the non-delivery of which 
had given rise to the writing of the letters in question. 

Mr. Chorley, solicitor, of Moorgate-street, was then ex- 
amined, and stated he had known defendant about ten years, 
but more intimately during the last eighteen months. He 
had transacted law business for him during the last twelve 
months, and out of ten actions he had been successful in nine, 
the other one having fallen through. Early in December, 
defendant asked him, in a friendly way, for his bill of costs. 
He told him he was too busy, and defendant then invited him 
to dine that day at his house, and, to his surprise, on the 
following day he received the first of the libellous letters pro- 
duced. He replied to that, and a few days aftewards received 
another, which he also replied to; and then he received a third 
letter. He had transacted business for the defendant, for 
which they afterwards agreed upon a sum to be paid to him in 
the shape of remuneration, but had never arranged the amount 
to be paid prior to the business being transacted. He had not 
sent ina bill of costs for the last business transacted, which 
wes nominally still pending, because he had demanded it as a 
condition that the defendant should retract the libellous 
letters mid aspersions on his conduct. The letters produced 
were all signed and addressed by the defendant. There 
was not the slightest foundation for any of the insinuations 
contained in those letters. 

Mr, Ribton said, now that Mr, Chorley had vindicated his 
character on oath, the retractation he had already offered ought 
to be accepted. 

Mr. Sleiyh expressed a determination to press the case to trial, 
unless the defendant acknowleged that the imputations he had 
ventured to cast upon a respectable professional gentleman, 
were totally unfounded. 

Mr. Alderman Hate.—Considering both gentlemen had 
been on such intimate terms, he could not understand the 
strong feeling that now animated them; it appeared to him to 
be a mere matter of punctilio between them. 

Mr. Ribton, after repeated efforts to effect a compromise, at 
length drew out the following form of apology and retraction. 





Mr. Walton was willing to say that, “Having heard Mr, 
Chorley’s repudiation on oath of the truth of the 
contained in my letters to him, I beg to state that I withdraw 
them, and express my deep regret for having written them.” 
, Mr. Sleigh said his client would accept the apology in that 
orm. 

The summons was then withdrawn. 








GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Common Law Jupors’ CHaMBERs. 

I desire to bring to your notice a similar occurrence to that 
complained of by your correspondent, “A Solicitor,” in his 
letter in your impression of the 26th of December. On the 
9th instant I attended a summons before Mr. Justice Keating, 
and, on entering the room, placed my hat near the window, 
and close to the judge's table, I was engaged only two 
minutes, but in that short time my hat had disappeared. On 
searching about the room, I found on the lowest shelf of @ 
“ dumbwaiter” there, an old greasy hat, in such a dirty ee 
that no decent man could think of placing it upon bis head. 
I.then mentioned my loss to Mr. Justice Keating's clerk, who 
informed me that some gentleman had just stated that he 
another’s hat. On inquiry in the outer room, I found that 
gentleman, recovered possession of my hat, and told him of 
the one still in the room; but on inspecting it, he stated that 
it was not his, and not at all a proper substitute, and I con- 
clude that he, like your correspondent, had to purchase a pew 
one, Some years ago I was at the Bankruptcy Court, when 8 
clerk who was assisting me in preparing and getting the proofs 
of debts sworn, lost his hat in a similar manner to the above, 
and robberies at the Bankruptcy Court were for a few weeks 
very frequent, but suddenly ceased on attention being called to 
them; they, however, immediately became general at the com- 
mon law courts in Westminster Hall, and continued until « 
fellow was caught in the act of carrying off a coat or hat, and 
was tried, and convicted. I have not since heard of any such 
robbery at either of the last-named courts, and trust that the 
thief who appears to have commenced business at the Common 
Law Judges’ Chambers will have but a short career. 

Dec. 28. Axotaer Souicrror. 





ContTINenTraL CONVEYANCING Costs. 

I do not remember ever to have seen noticed, in your journal 
or elsewhere, the costs attendant on the transfer of land on 
the Continent, yet I think it is frequently assumed that it is 
much cheaper than in England. 

If such information could be obtained it might prevent some 
of the complaints against English law and lawyers. 

I have been acquainted with two cases of a purchase in 
France, one of them about £7,000 where the purchaser’s costs 
were about ten per cent. on the purchase-money, and I was 
told that such was about the usual sum, most of it being an 
ad valorem tax to the Government. It also took above a year 
to complete the purchase, owing to advertisements being re- 
quired for incumbrancers (if any) to come in and make their 
claim, JouN 

2, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, Dec. 27. 

[Some particulars on the subject of conveyancing in France, 
describing its machinery and cost, will be found in s former 
volume of the Solicitors’ Journal. In 6 S. J., p. 526, there is 


a useful letter on the subject. } 





DECLARATION 1n Bar or Dower. 

In reply to “ Reformator’s” (ante, p. 89) charge of * unrea- 
soning adherence to habit” exhibited by those gentlemen who 
continue to insert this declaration, I beg to call attention to 
reasons which appear to me to fully justify the practice which 
he condemns. 

Firstly, it is given as a reason, in a note in a work of great 
authority—“ Jarman’s Conveyancing,” by Sweet, 3rd edit, vol. 
9,p. 75—“ That it excludes the very perplexing questions 
which may arise upon the 9th section of the Dower Act, as to 
what is a devise of an estate or interest in land sufficient to 
exclude the wife’s dower?” 

Secondly, it is certainly very desirable that every man 
should possess as correct an idea as possible of the trae position 
he occupies in respect of his own property, of his own power 
of disposal over it, and of the effect of his failure to exercise 
that power. No rule of law is better known, even to unedu- 
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¢ated persons, than that if a man die without a will the heir 
takes his lands to the exclusion of all other persons, however 
nesr their relationship may be; but very few persons except 
lawyers know anything about the rights of a wife to dower, or 
would ever take such a thing into consideration, either in 
dealing with their property by will, or in abstaining from 
so doing. A person to whom an estate is conveyed, without 
the dower clause having been inserted, would probably con- 
sider that he was the absolute owner of such estate, free from 
charge of any description, and that if he should die intestate, 
such absolute estate would descend to his heir in an equally 
unencumbered state. This would be a mistaken view on his 
part, not altogether unimportant, when it is remembered that 
while persons occasionally die intestate as to real property 
unintentionally, others do so intentionally; and, in such a 
case, the heir would find his ancestor’s gift encumbered with 
an estate in favour of the widow, most probably not at all 
contemplated by that ancestor, 

The possibility of this appears to me to balance, if not to 
outweigh, the supposed injustice of a widow deprived of her 
dower by an accidental intestacy; for, even in such a case, it 
by no means follows as a matter of certainty that the intes- 
tate would have wished his widow to have dower, if his heir 
should happen to be a near relation (a child or nephew for 
instance), and the share of personal estate to which the widow 
would be entitled, ample for her provision. 

I think, therefore, that in inserting the dower clause, the 
solicitor effects no more than his client would expect had been 
done if nothing were said to him on the point, and no more 
than he would require to have done if the whole matter were 
explained to him. With the dower clause inserted, however 
the purchaser deals with the property, there can be no possi- 
bility of dispute as to the effect of his disposition in reference 
to his widow’s claim to dower; or, if he does not dispose of it, 
it will, at all events, go in the way he would suppose it would 
go. This cannot be said of property conveyed without the 
dower clause. CHARLES E. PALey. 

York, Dec. 28. 





Tae Lrpers acarnst Mr. T. F. Cuorzey. 

To prevent any misapprehension on the subject, I beg the 
favour of your permitting me to state that the proceedings at 
Guildhall, on the 29th inst., instituted by me against Mr. 
Christopher Walton for malicious libels, originated in the ap- 
plication made last term by Mr. Coleridge, Q.C., on my behalf, 
in a matter relating to the affairs of the Midland Banking 
Compan} (Limited). The proceedings referred to having been 
brought to an abrupt termination by an ample apology on the 
part of Mr. Walton, I will only state (with your permission) 
that the libels were of no ordinary character, but sought by 
menaces to intimidate me in the performance of a painful and 
delicate professional duty, and to induce the withdrawal by 
me of the rule now pending in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
These threats I was clearly bound upon professional, as well 
as upon personal, grounds, to resist. 

The extent to which members of the profession are aware of 
the proceedings in the Queen’s Bench, must be my apology for 
troubling you with this communication;. especially as the 
libels, although put in evidence, were not actually read in 
ertenso. 

The following is an exact copy of the apology upon which I 
consented to withdraw from the prosecution against Mr. 
Walton:—“ Having heard Mr. Chorley’s repudiation upon 
oath of the truth of the aspersions contained in my letters to 
him, I beg to state that I withdraw them, and at the same time 
express my deep regret for having written them.” 

Taos, FEARNCOMBE CHORLEY. 

48a, Moorgate-street, City, Dec 30. 





PROVINCES. 


Bristou.—The Epiphany quarter sessions for Bristol com- 
menced on the 3lst ult. before Mr. Sergeant Kinglake, M.P., 
Recorder. In charging the grand jury, the Recorder congra- 
tulated them on the fact that the calendar on the present 
occasion was the lightest which had ever come before him. It 
contained only eighteen prisoners and thirteen cases, whereas 
the smallest number he had ever before known was at the 

nding sessions of last year, when there were thirty-six 
prisoners and thirty-four cases for trial. 


Dover.—The unusual circumstance of a maiden session in 
a garrison and seaport town occurred at Dover on Monday. 











The learned Recorder (W. H. Bodkin, Esq.) remarked, in dis. 
missing the jury, that had been sworn, ‘‘ There are no prisoners 
for trial, and the gaol is empty, except with reference to those 

risoners committed by the magistrates for brief punishment, 
[ have sat as recorder for thirty years, and have attended this 
court many years before that, but cannot remember such an 
event. I have also questioned the various officials, and they 
have no recollection of such an occurrence at this season of 
the year, when poverty most induces crime. I regard it as 
proof of the prosperity of the town and an improved state of 
morals.” Ladies occupied the seats usually devoted to bar- 
risters. White gloves were presented in due form. 








FOREIGN TRIBUNALS & JURISPRUDENCE. 


FRANCE. 
Law Reportine IN FRANCE. 

I cannot refrain from sending you another leaf of French 
experience, in favour of a cause which one would hardly ex- 
pect to see jeopardised in England—freedom. I was much 
astonished to see, by your number of the 5th of December, 
that a plan was in contemplation for curtailing or destroying 
the liberty of publishing law reports, and for naming certain 
officers privileged with the exclusive right to promulgate the 
dicta of English judicial wisdom. England is certainly the 
last country where I should have expected to see such a 
project take birth. That it should have been conceived in 
France might not excite surprise, France being, as I have had 
occasion to observe in my last letter, a lover of authority, and 
being very prolific in the fruits thereof. That, therefore, we 
should see coming from that country a plan for entrusting to 
Government officers the exclusive collecting of precedents for 
the purpose of comforting the public mind with the notion that 
through such a respectable channel the stream of jurispru- 
dence must necessarily flow unadulterated, would hardly be 
wondered at by those who are acquainted with the Gallic tem- 
perament. But that such a system shonld find patrons in 
England may well excite surprise. Natious, as well as indi- 
viduals, are sometimes liable to restless fits of a changing mood, 
and rush into novelty with feverish haste; and England may 
now be as partial to the interference of Government in all 
matters as she used to be averse to it; but I can scarcely 
imagine a more unbappy selection than this new field for 
official activity, A proposal for any monopoly must surprise 
in the country par excellence of freedom and competition, 
but that such a monstrosity should be in contemplation with 
respect to precedents, is startling indeed. 

France has, at one time or another, made monopolists of the 
solicitor and the baker. She has made printing a monopoly. 
She has made the serving of writs a monopoly, and the selling 
of corn, and the arresting of debtors, and the selling of stock, 
and the selling of gunpowder, and the appraising of goods, 
and the vending tobacco; but in the hand of no monopolist 
has she ever thought of putting the oracles of the law. Many 
principles have been lost sight of in France at various periods 
of her history, but one has always been remembered and pro- 
tected—that of the publicity of justice. All the consequences 
of that principle have not been fully carried out, it is true; 
some have been forgotten which one would wish to see in the 
statute-book. But among those which have not been for- 
gotten is the right of all to publish the decisions of the courts, 
As soon as a judgment has left the lips of a judge, or a verdict 
the lips of the foreman of a jury, they belong to the public, 
who may take hold of them and promulgate them, urdi et orbi 
through every mode of publication that the pen or printing 
press will furnish. Thus are these decisions submitted to the 
inspection and censure, not merely of the handful of auditors 
present within the contracted precincts of the court, but are laid 
open to the whole world. The reasons which render such a state 
of things desirable have been too ably set forth by Mr. Denman 
and your recent correspondent on the subject to render it at all 
necessary to state them, but they have been fully appreciated 
in France. No attempt has ever been made in that country 
during or since the revolution, nor, I believe, before, to pre- 
vent anybody who pleased from publishing reports of the 
various courts in any form whatsoever, nor has the liberty 
been sparingly used; publications of all kinds have started up, 
periodical or not—some weekly, some monthily, some in the 
shape of a book, some in the shape of a brochure, some in the 
shape of a newspaper; some have had a mushroom life, 
faded away under public neglect, others have survived and 
have become valuable to their publishers and to the public. 
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They have experienced the law which governs all commodi- 
ties. When the market was not already glutted, when they 
were good and reliable, they succeeded; and as to their good- 
ness and reliability, the worth and care of those who prepared 
them, those for whom they were made very soon discovered 
that. Many provincial courts have their reports, the special 
courts have reports, ail published by private individuals, with- 
out any Official authority. A private individual publishes the 
special reports of the Court of Cassation, others those of the 
Tribunal of Commerce of Paris, others again those of the Tribu- 
nal of Commerce of Marseilles, and in the Court of Aix, lumi- 
naries of maritime law. There are likewise general reports, none 
of them official. Thus we have the Gazette des Tribunauz and 
the Droit, daily newspapers, which give the principal trials 
and decisions as they take place, aud the collection of Devil- 
leneuvé and Carrette, and that of Dalloz, which appear 
monthly, and report all the interesting decisions which have 
been given by the various courts, both provincial and Parisian. 
These are collections of great authority, quoted and re- 
ferred to by the judges themselves, though published by pri- 
vate enterprise, as any number of others might be, if they 
could be made successful. Such is the state of things in 
France with respect to law reports, and nobody has ever 
thought of changing it, and I hope that, since you at present 
enjoy the same liberty in England, of which you know the 
consequences, you will follow the old English adage, and leave 
well alone. 
Faithfully yours, 
ALGERNON JONEs, 
Advocate in the Imperial Court of Paris. 
Paris, Dec 24, 1863. 








REVIEW. 


Manual of Equity Jurisprudence, founded on the works of 
Story, Spence, and other writers, and on the subsequent 
Cases comprising the Fundamental Principles, and the Points 
of Equity, usually occurring in General Practice. By Josiah 
W. Smith, B.C.L., Q.C., Editor of Fearne’s “Contingent 
Remainders,” &c. Seventh Edition, Stevens, Sons, and 
Haynes. 1863. 

Having had occasion, in noticing previous editions, to speak 
in terms of high commendation of this excellent manual, it is 
unnecessary for us now to do more than to state that the 
learned author has now added such further important 
points as are to be found in the Reports which have appeared 
since the publication cf the 6th edition. Some references 
to leading cases, and to comments connected with them, by 
Mr. O. D. Tudor; in his forthcoming new edition, have been 
also inserted. ‘The present edition of the manual now before 
us comprises more than 400 cases, which have been decided 
since the death of Mr. Justice Story and Mr. Spence, and 
brings the law down to the present time. It will, therefore, 
serve as a supplement to Story and Spence, and be found as 
useful to the practitioner as to the student. The design and 

lan of all Mr. J. W. Smith’s manuals are excellent. 

hey are complete summaries of the several branches 
to which they relate. They give the marrow and pith 
without the mere modifications—principles and rules with 
some illustrations, but without attempting details. Works 
of this kind are of great value to a beginner; and, when 
they also contain a careful selection of the most modern 
decisions, which serve at once to illustrate the propositions con- 
tained in the text, and to supply a repertory of the case law 
referring to them severally,—as this work does in a very com- 
plete manner—they are quite as useful to persons engaged in 
actual practice. 








SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE AMENDMENT 
OF THE LAW. 

At a recent meeting of this Society, the following paper on 

the Transfer of Title to Land was read by Mr. Roperr 


WiLson :— 
The subject on which I am to address the society this even- 








ing, has been greatly embarrassed by recent legislation. It is 
difficult to speak freely upon it, without incurring a risk of | 
being thought ee towards those who are responsible 

for the abortive Land Transfer Act of 1862. It is difficult to 


obtain a hearing upon it, so long as the institution established 
by that Act for the registration of title, professes to continue 
in operation, Moreover, our attention is at this time pre- 
occupied_by the approaching amalgamation of this society with 
a kindred association of wider range. I desire, however, even 
under these disadvantages, to offer a few remarks in the hope 
of inciting a renewal of the society’s often-repeated efforts to 
facilitate the transfer of title to land. The subject is already 
before us, in the valuable paper on the Land Registries of Aus- 
tralia, read by Mr. Torrens at the end of orien session—a 
paper communicating importunt facts, to which I would 
gladly recall attention. But my immediate object on this 
occasion, is to invite a discussion of what may be called 
the philosophy of land transfer, without particular reference 
to the Australian system. My paper is likely to be one of the 
last that will be read before the Law Amendment Society as a 
separate body; and, with reference to the same subject, I had 
the honour of presenting to the society one of its earliest papers, 
in the year of its formation. 

Before a sale of land can be completed, the seller must 
prove his ownership. This he does by possession, and by its 
circumstances and antecedents. I name possession first, be- 
cause it has naturally and necessarily the first 2 yp in the 
evidence of ownership—not of land only, but of all corporeal 
things, Possession is the material union of a person and a 
thing; which union cannot exist without raising a presump- 
tion that it ought to exist... In degree, this presumption may 
be the weakest imaginable; as when a ragged boy, known to 
be a thief, with a policeman’s hand on his shoulder, grasps, for 
the moment, a valuable chronometer, just before taken from a 
gentleman’s pocket. But, even in this extreme case, it seems 
to be not the absence of the presumption, but the sufficient con- 
tradiction of it, that takes the watch and its immediate pos- 
sessor to the station-house. The title which possession 
presumptively exhibits is necessarily, even in such a case as 
that of the pickpocket, a title of the highest kind of which the 
thing possessed is susceptible. This, in some exceptional cases, 
may be a title less than perpetual, as in the instance of a rec- 
tor’s possession of the glebe. But, whatever title a possessor 
may possibly have, he must be presumed to have, till, by evi- 
dence external to possession, his title be shown to be less ex- 
tensive. For there is nothing in possession itself to limit the 
title on which it presumptively rests. The presumption in 
favour of the pickpocket is an imperceptible shadow, but a 
shadow of ownership in its entirety. Again, the 
presumption is indestructible, even if the owner’s name could 
be read in a book at a Government office, possession would 
still raise a presumption of ownership till the book had been 
referred to. Possession, in short, of anything corporeal, gives 
rise to a presumption of ownership—to a presumption varying 
indefinitely in the degree of its strength, but necessary, primary, 
indestructible. 

The possessory presumption varies by a difference in its 
bearing on different classes of things. If the purchaser of a 
watch relies on possession, and the purchaser of land does not, 
the cause of this difference is, that a presumption as wide as 
the condition of corporiety is practically free from exceptions 
in the one case, and practically neutralized by exceptions in 
the other. Possession of a watch is accepted as evidence of 
ownership generally truthful, although, in exceptional cases of 
temporary holding, it is a false witness—although, ifthe watch 
be held on loan, or in pledge, or in deposit, the possessors ap- 
parent title is deceptive. In the instance of land, the excep- 
tions are as frequent as the rule; and possession is received, in 
evidence of ownership, only as introductory to other means of 
proof. Yet the landowner in possession appears to be what he 
is. His ownership would be seen by its own light, if only it 
were discriminated from delusive appearances of ownership. 

There is a possession more intimate than any I have yet 
spoken of: namely, possession of one’s own body. My hand is 
a part of myself, so completely that it cannot pass out of my 
possession without ceasing to be a hand; my hair cannot be 
made to grow on another man’s head. Whereas, any foreign 
matter—a watch, for example—may be by several 
persons in succession, without losing its identity or ceasing to 
perform its proper functions. In this contrast, we may observe 
an essential difference between physical union and every lower 
mode of possession. But, short of physical union, possession 
in point of evidential efficacy (which is the feature of it that 
concerns us), @ principle of the same kind from highest to lowest 
—from the incorporation of a false tooth to the transient holding 
of the stolen watch. There seems to be no difference, except 


| in degree, between the evidence of ownership in the one case, 


and the evidence of ownership in the other, For there is no 
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evidence of ownership at all besides possession with its circum- 
stances and antecedents, 

The evidential force of possesssion is affected, as regards cor- 
poreal things in general, by circumstances wholly or chiefly 
relative to the possessor. Thus, a respectable watchmaker, 
trading in an old-established shop, is more likely to be the 
owner of a watch exposed for sale in his window, than a fugitive 
urchin to be the owner of a watch secreted in his pocket. 
And the evidential force of the possession of that which 
is immovable is affected by other circumstances, wholly 
or chiefly relative tothe thing possessed. Thus, possession of 
land is explained by a local reputation consequent on its fixity 
of position; and is confirmed by its having stood the test of that 
greater facility of assertion which fixity of position has given to 
every rival claim. 

Possession also has its producible antecedents, where writing 
is used as the method of transfer. Not that possession is 
strengthened by a changing of possessors, or transfer by the 
mode of its expression. One possessor exercises dominion by 
the method of enjoyment—by wearing his watch, dwelling 
in his house, tilling his fields, receiving rent from his 
tenants. Another possessor exercises dominion by the 
method of transfer—by installing a successor in his place. 
Both these methods of dominion—both the holding of possess‘on 
and the parting with possession—are possessory signs of title; 
signs of the same kind, and of equal evidential foree. And the 
parting with possession is none the less an act of dominion and 
@ sign of title, though it be unwritten; the manual delivery of 
the watch means as much as the written conveyance of the land. 
The writing of an act of transferential dominion does not im- 
prove its quality by recording its occurrence. The use of 
writing gives, however, to the act of transfer the character ofa 

anent record. The evidence of title to a watch is evanescent: 
use when possession of a watch changes hands, the holding 
that is ended is no longer visible. Whereas an ended holding 
of land generally remains on record in a document that caused 
it tocease. And, although the past possession of land is seen 
only intermittingly, at its points of change, it is proved to have 
continuous, by a continuity of writings. For each of the 
several writings belonging to a continuous series, bears witness 
to the ending of a period of possession which its predecessor in- 
itiated. And production of continuous written antecedents of 
& possession visibly subsisting proves that none of the persons 
whose holdings are recorded diverted the title into another 
ehannel by a writing not produced. For the custody of a deed 
is reliable evidence that such title, if any, as it gave to the 
person in whose favour it was executed, was not afterwards 
parted with till the deed itself went along with it. 

I have been describing three principles, which together make 
up the evidence of title to land—first, possession; secondly, 
the circumstances of possession; thirdly, the antecedents of 
possession. The first two of these principles—possession and 
its circumstances—are, with some variation, common to land 
and moveable things; the third is (speaking generally) peculiar 
to land. But it is not for every purpose that the third princi- 
ple—retrospection— is introduced into the evidence of title to 
land. Retrospection is not wanted for defence of the possessor 
against an adverse claim, till the claimant has, by positive 
evidence of a preferable title, displaced the possessory pre- 
sumption. Nor is retrospection a condition of hereditary or tes- 
tamentary succession, or of acquisition by gift; for a benefit 
may be aceepted without being authenticated. It is chiefly 
when land is exchanged for money that retrospection is neces- 
sary, A purchaser looks back into the documents, because he 
cannot trust the possession; and the reason ‘why he cannot 
trust the possession is, that land rights very often exist apart 
from possession. But here, again we must observe, that it is 
not every severance of title from possession that makes retro- 
spection necessary. When land is in lease or in mortgage, an 
immediate derivative title co-exists with an immediate owner- 
ship, and the whole of the title, being thus divided, if I may so 
say, into parallel strips, is, or might be, sufficiently manifested 
by possession and its circumstances, including among those 
circumstances the custody of the deeds. But, when land 
is in settlement, there may be a possessor with the status and 
reputation of ownership, and holding the deeds, who yet has 
no better title than a life tenancy, and that, perhaps, defeasible. 
And therefore a purchaser looks backwards, in order that he 
may see forwards. He inquires how the possession originated, 
in order to assure himself that the right of possession is of 
unlimited duration. 

From possession and its circumstances a purchaser may 
reliably infer the existence of a right of possession; and this 


, ‘ppearing right of possession is, as I have shown, presump- 





tively perpetual. Thus far the evidence of title is an efféct of 
natural laws, which we may neglect or misuse, but cannot set 
aside. But the rest of the evidence—that which is documen- 
-tary—is an artificial complement of the natural presumption; 
and it is open to us to consider whether retrospection be the 
best possible method of supplying what is wanting. 

The documents remove a doubt by proving a negative. They 
authenticate the possessory presumption by proving that no- 
where in the past devolution of possession could a disturbing 
right have originated. It would,be simpler, one would think, 
to prove the facts affirmatively, by registering the posses 
presumption as a rule, and registering disturbing rights, where 
there are any, as exceptions from the rule. 

Here I must again, even at the risk of being tedious, insist 
on the necessary existence of a possessory exhibition of pre- 
sumptive ownership, Possession, I say, is presumptive evidence 
of ownership, irrespectively of documents, On the other hand, 
every departure from the simplicity of ownership is caused by 
adocument. ‘Therefore, let us register possession as the simple 
representative of a title that is simple; as a basis jor the regis- 
tration of the documents by which, for the time being, a title 
is complicated. 

Registration of possession, as a point to start from, and as 4 
first principle to work by; and registration of title, under all 
its conditions, in relation to possession as the natural “ root of 
title;’—this is the theory which I desire to submit for the con- 
sideration of the society. I cannot, within the time usually 
allowed for the reading of a paper, explain how I propose to 
apply this theory to practice. But I may be permitted to men- 
tion, in passing, that I have not come forward to speak about 
it without first having worked it out, with precise forms, into 
all the details of a complete practical system. 

The theory that I have been stating may be illustrated by 
reference to the machinery of the public funds. 

Funded property of any class—or stock, as for conciseness 
it may be called—is a permanent Government annuity of large 
amount, distributed by half-yearly dividends to its holders for 
the time being; whose names are registered when their hold- 
ings begin, and struck out when their holdings end. The 
registered stock -holder is competent, as such, to give a receipt 
for any dividend that is payable; but how long his competency 
will last the register does not tell. For, any thing registered 
to the contrary, he may be only a life-tenant under a settle- 
ment; and if so, a new holder must, on his death, be brought 
into the register, by consent or by compulsion, in place of his 
legal representative. All that the stock-register really shows, 
besides possession, is the possessory presumption of ownership. 

But to the stock-register, such as it is, an intending pur- 
chaser may look for the title; and thus title to stock may be 
acquired on the evidence afforded by a register of possession 
—on evidence analogous to that which manifests the title to a 
watch—namely, a possessory presumption, subject to excep- 
tions, but not controlled by them. 

There is another illustration, which appears to myself to be 
pertinent, though I have been told that it is far-fetched. We 
preserve and communicate our thoughts by written signas—do 
we use for this purpose signs directly expressive of the thoughts 
themselves? The Chinese do so, I believe; and it is said to 
be the work of a lifetime to learn how to do it; in Europe, 
what we register is vocal utterance. The question which I 
am proposing for the society's consideration is, whether the 
Chinese method or the European shall be imitated in the regis- 
tration of proprietary rights. 

“Tt isa rule of law which admits of no exception,” said Mr. 
Butler in one of his notes to Fearne, “ that the freehold cannot 
be inabeyance.” “ The possession of the land,” said the author 
of the ‘Doctor and Student,’ “is called the franktenement, 
or the freshold.” Of title, simple or complex, the freehold or 
possession is, in fact and in law, the single indivisible effect. 
The ultimate sanction of possession may be a natural right of 
possessing under social conditions, immanent in the latest suc- 
cessor of the first occupant. But the immediate licence to 
possess is a privilege constituted or established by law, Land 
is appropriated by law; and the persons to whom it is appro- 
priated are a series of possessors. Now if, for the better mani- 
festation of title, we are in need of a more active intervention 
of the State in the transmission of title, what is the point of 


transmission at which the State ought to intervene? . Surely, ° 


even on principle we may say, at the point where the period of 


possession commences. A rightful possessor is really, though — 


tacitly, admiited by the State; and it is unbusiness-like to 
ignore the admittance at the time when it takes place, and to 
look back for it afterwards at a time when the reason for it 
may have been forgotten. 
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From the earliest period—from the Norman Conquest, at 
any rate—the operation of the English land-law has resulted 
in a perpetual reproduction of the possessory interest called 
“the freehold.” But in the manner of -effecting that repro- 
duction, the law has allowed to slip out of use a principle once 
jn force, and which seems to be as needful to the fulfilment of 
the commercial exigencies of the times in which we live, as it 
formerly was to the maintenance of a subjection to the duties 
of the feudal tenure—namely, the principle of a relation on the 

t of each incoming freeholder towards a superior competent 
to supervise and ratify his accession, It has been said by an 
eminent living writer (Maine’s Ancient Law, p. 273), that, 
“ the law of personalty threatens to absorb and annihilate the 
law of realty:” to which I will only add, in conclusion, that 
the process of absorption and annihilation might be quickened 
by a re-establishment, under modern conditions, of the princi- 
ple of the feudal investiture, as the basis of a register of title. 

It was moved by Mr. Hawes, and seconded by Mr. Wingfield, 
and carried,— 

“ That the thanks of the society be given to G. W. Has- 
tings, Esq., for the energy and zeal which, during the five 
years he was its secretary, he displayed in conducting its 
affairs, promoting its prosperity, and in advancing every mea- 
sure calculated to promote the amendment of the law, and 
those great social questions intimately connected therewith.” 

Votes of thanks were also passed to Mr. William Hawes, 
Mr. Edgar, and Mr. Palmer, for their past services as officers 
of the society. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL DISCUSSION SOCIETY. 

At the first annual meeting of this society, held at the Whit- 
tington Club, on the 23rd of December ult., the following re- 
port of the committee was read and adopted :— 

“The committee have very great pleasure in being able to 
announce, in their first annual report, that the society is a de- 
cided success, not only as to the number of members, but as 
to the objects which were in contempiation at its foundation. 

“Forty-six members have joined the society in its first year, 
nd whom two have resigned, and one has been removed by 
eath. 

“The committee beg to make the following suggestions to 
the members :— 

“1. That the annual subscription should be reduced from 
10s. 6d. to 5s,, which it is believed will amply pay the working 
expenses of the society. There is at present a considerable 
balance in hand, notwithstanding the extra expenses incident 
to the commencement of a society, and the limited numbers of 
a first year. 

“2. That the suciety’s place of meeting should be changed 
from the Whittington Club to the Freemason’s Tavern. Satis- 
factory arrangements have been made with the proprietor of 
that tavern for a meeting-room, provided the members think 
well to remove. 

“3. That rule 1 should be amended by providing that no 
member who should become a practising solicitor after join- 
ing the society, should thereby cease to be a member. That 
rule 6 should be expunged. That members desiring to open a 
debate should, on entering questions on the book, state whether 
they take the affirmative or negative. 

“In conclusion, the committee request that members will 
urge upon their friends, who are either managing or articled 
clerks, the desirability of joining this society, which, it is sub- 
mitted, has this great advantage over all other law debating 
clubs—that questions (and especially questions of practice) 
discussed here are handled by those whose knowledge has been 
for the most part obtained by actualfexperience, instead of being 
confined to the result of a mere reading of iaw books*, 

The third half-yearly report of the secretary, Mr. F. K. 
Munton, of the proceedings of the society, was also read and 
adopted. It is as follows:— 

“ Report of the society’s proceedings from the Ist of July to 
the 23rd of December, 1863, both inclusive. 

“ During that period there have been six debates, the society 
having adjourned from the 29th of July to the 28th of Octo- 
ber, pursuant to the rules, and the opener of the debate, on 
one occasion, having failed to attend, in consequence of which 
the question set down for discussion on the evening in ques- 
tion was postponed. The debates held were upon the follow- 
ing subjects:—‘ The American War; Extent of Executors’ 
power to Mortgage to pay Debts; Right of an Assignee to 
receive a Debt due to a Contributory of a Company being 
Wouné up; Reception of Evidence of Party chargedin Criminal 
Cases; Desirability of Written Contracts in Actions for Breach 
of Promise of Marriage, and Points of Legal Practice,’ 








‘“ The average attendance at the meetings, and the time oc- 
cupied by the debates, has been about the same as hitherto. 
Doring the first five discussions, one member spoke five times 
—five, four times—one, three times—three twice—and nine 
once. I regret to have to record the death of a member (Mr. 
Armstrong). One member has retired during the past half-year, 
and the actual number of members at present on the books is 
forty-three.” : 








METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL LAW ASSO. 
CIATION. 


At the time of the Leicester meeting of this society, we were 
enabled to give but a very short account of the able address 
of the chairman, W. Shaen, Esq., M.A.; but the Transactions 
of the annual meeting having since been published in extenso, 
we make the following extracts from the address:— 


CuaNncery Fonps ComMIsston. 


I regret to say that the Chancery Funds Commissioners 
have not yet made their report. Had they done so before the 
prorogation of Parliament, it is probable that the n 
measures to give effect to their recommendations, might have 
been prepared during the present long vacation; and, so far as 
could be done by general order, and without additional legisla- 
tion, those recommendations might have come into actual 
operation at the beginning of next term. It is, however, worth 
our while to be patient, provided we ultimately obtain a sub- 
stantial improvement; and that we have every reagon to hope 
for. As long ago as July, 1861, we submitted to the Com- 
missioners a carefully prepared paper of Observations and, 
Suggestions, in reference to the matters of complaint —s 
in connection with the Accountant-General’s department 
the Court of Chancery, We have some reason to believe that 
the whole of our suggestions have been favourably entertained 
by the Commissioners, and five of the principal ones were em- 
bodied in July,'1862, in the form of formal propositions which, 
after being considered by the Commissioners, were printed and 
submitted for further consideration to the Lord Chancellor 
and the other equity judges; the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England; the Accountant-General of the Court of, 
Chancery; the Incorporated Law Society, and to our associa- 
tion. , 

Accordingly, in December last, we sent a further communi- 
cation to the Commissioners, stating that we had re-considered, 
in connection with the papers with which we had been favoured 
the observations and suggestions we had previously submitted 
to them, and that we adhered to the views then exp 

This matter is of so much importance, that although it is 
perhaps not so interesting to provincial as to London solicitors, 
I think it is worth while laying before you the five proposals 
which I think we may assume will be recommended by the 
Commission. They are as follows:— 

I. That it is expedient to establish a deposit account for 
suitors’ moneys in the Court of Chancery; and to allow to the 
suitors a moderate rate of interest upon the moneys belonging 
to them whilst in the custody of the Court, but without de- 
priving them of the right to require the investment thereof at 
apy time on their own behalf, and at their own risk, 

II. That in the case of purchases and sales on behalf of 
suitors in the Court of Chancery, it is expedient to effect such 
purchases and sales through the medium of the stocks and 
securities purchased with suitors’ unemployed cash [Fund A], 
and of the suitors’ cash in the Bank, by transfer in the 
of the Accountant-General’s office, without resorting to the 
stock market in each individual case. 

Ill. That the duplicate causewise accounts kept in the 
Chancery Office of the Bank of England should be diseon- 
tinued, and that the accounts of the Accountant-General of 
the Court of Chancery should be examined and certified by 
an auditor appointed by the Lord Chancellor. ; 

IV. That the practice now adopted in the Accountant- 
General’s office in preparing cheques drawn on the Bank of 
England requires amendment; that every signature and 
counter-signature upon a cheque should be evidence of ex. 
amination by the person who signs; that no cheque should be 
signed until it is applied for by the person entitled thereto; 
and that every cheque should be passed to account as soon as 
it is drawn and issued, 

V. That it is expedient that a branch of the Bank of Eng- 
land should be established in Chancery-lane. ‘ 

With regard to the first, we were asked by the Commis- 
sioners what proportion of the money now paid into court 
would, in our opinion, be placed at such a deposit account, if 
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it existed, and what proportion would still be invested in 
stock? 

To this we replied, that solicitors, by examining their cash 
books, can ascertain the moneys which they have paid into 
court, but as those who obtain the orders for investment are 
usually the solicitors of the plaintiff in the suit, while it is the 
defendants who pay the monies in, we could not obtain the 
materials for forming a competent opinion upon the subject, 
by the comparatively easy process of examining our cash books, 
but would be obliged to make a detailed examination of the 
papers relating to every separate cause or matter. After giving 
the whole subject, however, careful consideration, we came to 
the conclusion that at least one-half, and very probably two- 
thirds, of all the moneys paid into court would be placed toa 
deposit account at two per cent. interest, in preference to being 
invested in consols; and we arrived at this conclusion on the 
presumption, that in all those cases where money is paid in only 
to await the decision of the Court, it would be placed to the 
deposit account; and that investments in stocks would only be 
made where the fund is expected to remain in court for a con- 
siderable period ; as, for instance, where the income arising 
from it is to be paid to tenants for life, or to persons under dis- 
abilities. 

We should be glad to know whether, in the opinion of those 
of our friends who have experience in this matter, this presump- 
tion is a sound one. 

CuancerYy ExROLMENT OFFICE. 

Since our last meeting, the committee received several com- 
plaints of the great length of time during which documents were 
detained at the Chancery Enrolment Office. After an ineffectnal 
application to the Clerk of Enrolments, we sent a memorial on 
the subject to the Master of the Rolls, to which we received a 
most satisfactory and courteous reply, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract “I have already authorised the appointment 
by Mr. Grubb, ofan additional clerk in the Enrolment Office, 
and I am also in communication with him for the purpose of 
accelerating the despatch of business in that office, which I 
trust may have the effect of removing the present evils arising 
out of delay.” 

It is due to the Master of the Rolls to say that, upon every 
occasion on which the committee have sought his Honour’s 
advice or assistance, the courteous attention they have received 
from him has been everything that could be desired. 

Ports oF Practice. 

Among the questions which have, during the last year, been 
submitted to the committee by members of the association, the 
following are perhaps sufficiently important to be reported at 
this meeting :-— 

1, May an under-sheriff legally act as attorney, either for 
the prosecutor or the prisoner, in any criminal prosecution in 
which it is part of his official duty to summon the grand and 
petty juries, to whom the case will have to be submitted? 

2. Will the Court of Queen’s Bench, at the instance of a 
prisoner now imprisoned for manslaughter, restrain the under- 
sheriff from acting as attorney for the prosecutor? 

Upon these questions we adopted the following resolu~ 
tions :— 

1. That without expressing any opinion as to the pro- 
priety of an under-sheriff so acting, this meeting con- 
siders that the 1 Vict. c. 55, having repealed the 1 Hen. 5, 
ce. 4, prohibiting an under-sheriff from “being an ate 
torney in any court of the King,” there is now nothing to 
prevent such officer from legally acting as an attorney, either 
for the prosecutor or the prisoner, in any criminal prosecution 
in which it is part of his official duty to summon the grand and 
petty juries, to whom the case will have to be submitted; ex- 
cept at a General or Quarter Sesssons of the Peace within the 
county, from practising at which he is restrained, under penalty 
of £50, by the 22 Geo, 2, ¢. 46,8. 14. 

2. That until some improper motive can be successfully im- 

puted to an under-sheriff, who is retained as attorney for the 
prosecution of a prisoner now in prison for manslaughter, this 
meeting does not think that the Court of Queen’s Bench would, 
at the instance of a prisoner, restrain the under-sheriff from so 
acting. 
1 co not think there can be any doubt of the correctness of 
the answers so given, but it appears to me that there is very 
grave doubt whether the law, as it now stands, is satisfactory. 
I ain not aware of any sound reason for making a distinction 
in this respect between the sessions and the assizes. I think itis 
evident that the under-sheriff ought either to be permitted to 
practise at both, or to be prohibited from practising at either; 
and, as it is evident that all questions of this kind ought to 





determined a vy general principles, and that the administration 
of justice ought to be made, as much as possible, not only be- 
yond reproach, but above suspicion, and this without taking 
into consideration the undoubted fact that our under- sheriffs 
are, as a rule, men of high character and undoubted honour, it 
appears to me that the right mode of rendering the law consis. 
tent and uniform, would be by extending the provisions of the 
22 Geo. 2, c. 46, to all courts of criminal judicature. 


TAXATION oF CostTs. 


At our meeting which took place at Worcester two years 
ago, a resolution was passed, requesting the committee to en- 
deavour to procure a rule of court, directing that in all cases 
of verdicts obtained at the assizes, the unsuccessful party 
mnay have two clear days’ notice of taxation of costs, and that 
plaintiffs, in cases of specdy execution, may, when so de- 
sirous, issue separate executions for damages and costs, paying 
or allowing the extra costs thereby occasioned. 

In consequence of this resolution, the committee prepared a 
memorial to the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench upon 
the subject, the receipt of which was duly acknowledged, but 
which, we had to report at our meeting last year, did not 
appear to have produced the desired effect. Thereupon, at 
Birmingham, the attention of the managing committee was 
again drawn to the subject by a formal resolution, strengthened 
by which, the committee ventured more than once to remind 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn of the memorial, and to request 
his attention to the subject. In April last, we were informed 
that the matter was before his Lordship, and would receive his 
attention. We were subsequently informed that his Lordship 
would bring the matter before the judges, when they met at 
Serjeant’s-inn on the last day of Trinity Term. We havo 
since learned that our memorial was on that day laid before 
the judges who were present, but that, owing to the small 
attendance of their Lordships, its consideration was deferred 
to the first day of Michaelmas Term next. We much regret this 
continued delay, as we had fully hoped to be able to announce 
to this meeting a favourable result from our endeavours in this 
matter. : 

In connection with the taxation of costs, I may mention 
that our attention has lately been directed to the fact that the 
chancery taxing masters require a defendant's solicitor to give 
credit, as against the amount of the bill for printing the answer, 
for the fourpence per folio which has to be paid by the plaintiff 
for the first printed copy of the answer supplied to him under 
the seventh order of the 6th of March, 1860. 

The committee have always understood that the amount so 
paid was, in fact, a solicitor’s fee, intended as a partial com- 
pensation for the loss so which the profession were subjected, 
by the substitution of printed for copied answers. The taxing 
masters, however, consider, and in this they have been sup- 
ported, I believe, by a decision of Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, 
that the object of the fee is simply to throw upon the plaintiff 
a share of the expense imposed in the first instance upon the de- 
fendant by the order requiring answers to be printed. The com- 
mittee prepared a memorial to the Lord Chancellor upon this 
subject, but they have not yet presented it, because they have 
had it under their consideration whether the time has not come 
for going into the whole subject of chancery remuneration; 
and, if so, it would be unwise to raise this isolated question. 
The committee believe that at the present time the costs al- 
lowed upon the taxation of chancery proceedings are not suffi- 
cient fairly to remunerate a body of educated gentlemen for 
the time and labour which they must expend in conducting 
such proceedings. If this opinion is well-founded, our associa- 
tion could not be more usefully occupied than in collecting and 
laying before the Lord Chancellor, whose province it is to 
regulate the amount of chancery fees, evidence to this effect. 
The committee have already, as far back as 1854, exerted 
themselves upon this subject, and they believe that if it had 
not been for acircular which in that year they issued, that the 
profits upon chancery business would have been even more in- 
adequate than they are now. The evidence upon this subject 
must, of course, be principally gathered from London firms, as 
bills of costs in chancery are made out and taxed in London; 
nevertheless, important information as to the actual working of 
the present scale of costs may also be contributed by solicitors 
in all parts of the country. 





Lzoistative Resvcts or Tue Session, 1863. 
The following useful summary has been issued by the Asso- 
ciation 


The Parliamentary session just expired has been singularly 
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barren in the matter of law reform; and, although it has added 
125 Acts to the statute book—being eleven more than were 
passed in 1862—the following sixteen appear all that are at all 
likely to prove of any general interest to the legal profession. 
But, among these, the particular attention of members is called 
to the two important Acts authorising holders of Consols, &c., 
and India Stock to obtain certificates and coupons represent- 
ing the stock and dividends, and payable to bearer; to the Act 
limiting (with certain qualifications) the liability of innkeepers 
for property stolen from their guests to £30; and to the Act 
removing the special requisites previously attaching to bills of 
exchange and promissory notes for less than £5. z 

By the Stock Certificates Act, 1863 (26 Vict. c. 2), persons 
entitled to money in Consols, Reduced, the New Three per Cents., 
or any other public stock to be specified in a ‘Treasury warrant, 
may,on payment of certain fees, obtain from the Bank of England 
certificates of their title thereto, payable to bearer, and trans- 
ferable by delivery. Those certificates are only to be granted 
for sums of stock being £50 or a multiple of £40, and not ex- 
ceeding £1,000, in any one certificate. They have coupons 
attached for the dividends. The bearer of a certificate may, 
by inserting a name therein, stop its transferability until the 
nominee obtains from the Bank a fresh certificate. By section 
4, no trustee is to apply for or hold a certificate in respect of 
the trust fund, unlessauthorised so to do by the terms of his trust ; 
otherwise he will be deemed guilty of a breach of trust. Stocks 
are to cease to be transferable in the Bank books while repre- 
sented by outstanding certificates. This Act will afford great 
facilities for the mortgage of stocks, by often rendering un- 
necessary the transfer and re-transfer or distringas hitherto re- 
quisite in all such transactions. An error was committed by 
its framers in not providing for the deduction of income tax 
from coupons for dividends under 503.; but this has been 
remedied by the 24th section of the Inland Revenue Act, 26 
& 27 Vict. c. 33. 

The India Stock Certificate Act, 1863 (26 & 27 Vict. ¢.73), 
makes similar provisions in regard to India Stock issued under 
22 & 23 Vict. c. 39, 23 & 24 Vict. c. 1380, and 24 & 25 Vict. 
ce. 25, 

The 26 & 27 Vict. c. 41 (Innkeepers’ Liability Act) 
limits the liability of an innkeeper for property (not 
being a live animal, harness, or carriage) brought to his 
inn to the sum of £30, unless such property is lost or injured 
through the wilful act, default, or neglect of such innkeeper or 
his servant, or unleas the same has been deposited expressly for 
safe custody with such innkeeper. An innkeeper is to benefit 
by this Act only while a copy of its first section is exhibited 
in a conspicuous part of the hall or entrance to his inn, 

By the 26 & 27 Vict. c. 44 (Securily from Violence 
Act) any person convicted under 24 & 25 Vict. c. 96, 
8.43, of robbery or attempted robbery from the person with 
violence, or under 24 & 25 Vict. c. 100, s. 21, of garotting, may, 
in addition to the punishment thereby respectively awarded, be 
directed (if a male) to be once, twice, or thrice privately whipped, 
If the age of the offender does not exceed sixteen years he may 
receive twenty five strokes with a birch rod at each whipping, 
and if above that-age, fifty strokes with any instrument spe- 
cified in his sentence. 

By the 26 & 27 Vict. c, 61 (Waywardens’ Contracts 
Act) avy waywarden appointed under “ The Highways 
Act, 1862,” is prohibited, under the penalty of £10 and 
costs of suit, from contracting directly or indirectly for the 
repair of any road or for any other work to be executed under 
the provisions of such Highway Act, within the parish for 
which he is elected waywarden, or within any other parish in 
the same district, and all payments by highway boards 
under any such contracts are made unlawiul and recoverable 
with full costs, 

The Act 26 & 27 Vict. c. 77 (Jurisdiction of Justices 
Act) amends the 11 & 12 Vict. c. 43, by enacting that 
its 35th section shall not apply to or control its 6th section. It 
was passed to get rid of the doubts that had arisen, whether in 
the cases mentioned in such 35th section, a justice of the 
peace for one county, borough, or place, could act as such 
while residing in another county, borough, or place, for which 
he was also a justice. 

The Railways’ Clauses Act, 1863 (26 & 27 Vict. c. 92), 
forms a supplement to the Railways’ Clauses Consolidation 
Act of 1845, and comprises in one Act such clauses, not 
comprised in the former Act, as are now usually inserted in 
special Acts relating to railways; and that, as well for the 
purpose of avoiding the necessity of repeating such provisions 
in the special Acts, as for insuring greater uniformity in the 
provisions themselves. 





The Waterworks’ Clauses Act, 1863 (26 & 27 Vict. ec. 93), 
similarly supplements the Waterworks’ Clauses 1847. 

The Companies’ Clauses Act, 1863 (26 & 27 Vict. c. 118), 
consolidates the clauses relating to its subject which are not 
contained in the Companies’ Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 

The Stipendiary Magistrates’ Act (26 & 27 Vict. c. 97) 
has at length passed, after a struggle of many sessions 
duration. It enables cities, towns, and boroughs of 
25,000 inhabitants and upwards to procure the appoint- 
ment of stipendiary magistrates, Each such magistrate 
is required to appoint, as his clerk, a practising attor- 
ney-at-law, and the magistrates and their clerks are to receive 
such salaries as may be fixed by a Jocal board appointed 
under this Act, and be approved by the Secretary of State. 

The 26 & 27 Vict. c, 103 (Misappropriation by Servants 
Act) provides that servants taking their masters’ provender, 
contrary to orders, for the purpose of giving it to their masters’ 
cattle, shall not be deemed guilty of or proceeded against for 
felony, but shall, on conviction of such offence before two justices, 
at their discretion, either be imprisoned with or without hard 
labour for any term not exceeding three months, or be allowed 
the option of paying, instead of undergoing such imprisonment, 
a fine not exceeding £5. Or the justices may dismiss the 
charge altogether, if they consider it too trifling or that 
it is inexpedient to inflict punishment. If any servant charged 
with felony prove on his trial that his offence was only 
such as is punishable under this Act, the jury may return a 
verdict accordingly, and the Court shall award the same 
punishment as two justices might have awarded on a convic- 
tion by them under this Act. 

The 26 & 27 Vict. c. 105 (Promissory Notes and Bills of Ex- 
change Act) removes the restrictions {as to attesting witness, 
address of payee, aud period of running) imposed by the 17 
Geo. 3, c. 30, as regards England, and by section 17 and sehe- 
dules © and D of 8 & 9 Vict. c. 38, as regards Scotland, on 
the negotiation of promissory notes and bills of exchange for 
sums from £1 to under £5, or on which not more remains due, 
and puts them on the same footing as ordinary bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes. It is to continue in foree for 
three years. 

The 26 & 27 Vict. c. 106 (Charitable Uses Act) 
further amends the law relating to the conveyances 
of land for charitable uses, by enacting that every deed 
or assurance by which any land shall have been de- 
mised for any term of years for any charitable use shall, 
for all the purposes of the 9 Geo. 2, ¢. 36, the 24 & 25 
Vict. c. 9, and the 25 & 26 Vict. c. 17, be deemed to have 
been made to take effect for the charitable use thereby intended 
immediately from the making thereof, if the term for which 
such land shall have been thereby demised was thereby made 
to commence and take effect in possession at any time within 
one year from the date of such deed or assurance. 

The 26 & 27 Vict. c. 120 (Augmentation of Benefices 
Act) authorises the sale of certain small Crown livings 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, mentioned in its first 
schedule, and the application of the purchase-money of each 
advowson to the augmentation of the benefice. It also em- 
powers the Lord Chancellor, in certain cases, to sell other 
Crown livings in his gift, and not exceeding £500 in clear an- 
nual value, and to apply the purchase -money to the ‘augmen- 
tation of other benefices in the same gift, ‘The details are not 
of a character to include in this epitome, 

The 26 & 27 Vict. c. 122 (Alterations in Cirenits Act) 
enables her Majesty in council from time to time to alter 
the judges’ circuits in England and Wales by taking away 
from any circuit any county or part of a county, and an 
the same to any other circuit; and (with certain restrictions) 
to increase or diminish the number of revising barristers to be 
appointed within any circuit affected by any such alteration. 
The same Act also empowers the Treasury, with the sanction 
of the Lords Chief Justices.and Lord Chief Baron, to make 
such alterations in the salaries of clerks of assize as shall be 
thought reasorable in consequence of the alteration of any 
circuit. 

The Statute Law Revision Act, 1863 (26 & 27 Vict. ¢, 125), 
continues the expurgation of the Statute Book commenced by 
the similarly intituled Act of 1861. It repeals the enactments 
described in its schedule, subject to the exceptions in such sche- 
dule mentioned, and to the saving clauses in the body of the 
Act, and extends to England only. ‘The schedule commences 
with the Provisiones de Merton, 20 Henry 3, and coneludes 
with the 1 Jac. 2, c. 17. 
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ADMISSION OF ATTORNEYS. 


Queen's Bench. 
NOTICES OF ADMISSION. 


Hilary Term, 1864. 

(The clerks’ names appear in small capitals, and the attorneys to whom 

articled or assigned follow in ordinary type.] 

Aszott, Ropert Joun.—C. E. Abbott, 52, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields; M. S. Tatham, 3, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Bartey, Witit1am Henry:—P. Nelson, 11, Essex-street, 
Strand, and Fulham. 

Barnett, Curistopuer Grorce.—C. J. C. Pritchard, 
Bristol. 

Baze.ey, Auoustus Ley.—H. M. Grylls, Liskeard. 

Best, Wi1t1am.—J. Ralte, Winchester. 

Bunk, Georce Samuget.—A. Van Sandan, King-street, 
Cheapside. 

Bowers, Barcirar Grorce.—B. W. Rawlings. 7, John-street, 
Bedford-row, and Romford, Essex; 8. F. Watson, 1, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. 

Breaker, Georce Jonatuan.—C. R. Scholes, Dewsbury. 

BrReEaREY, Joun Joseru.—C. R. Scholes, Dewsbury. 

Bricut, ALFRED.—F. Pardoe, Bishop’s Castle. 

Brook, Jervis.—H. S. Wasbrough, Bristol; W. M. Walters, 
9, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Brookes, JouN Henry.—J. Weymouth, 13, Clifford’s-inn, 
Fleet-street. 

BRUNSKILL, JoserH.—J. W. Brunskill, Penrith. 

CarTHEW, THomas.—H. Heffill, Diss. 

Cnapwick, Henrr.—C. 8. Thomas, 11, Great Carter-lane, 
Doctors’-commons. 

Cuampers, Harry WaLktr.—J. Chambers, Sheffield. 

Cuarz, ALLAN Stantey.— A, T. Squarey, Liverpool; W. 
Clare, Liverpool. 

CriarKeE, Caaries Guyrox.—H. Vallance, 20, Essex-street, 
Strand. 

CRAWHALL, Octavius JosEPH.—W. Richardson, York. 

Corrnpon, SzeLBy.—A. Rooker, Plymouth; J. W. Matthews, 
Piymonu th. 

Croty, Peruam CLinton.—W. Tooke, 39, Bedford-row. 

Dickson, SamueL Jonyson Roxperts.—S. J. Roberts, 
Chester. 

Dotan, Micnart.—S. W. Tucker, Clement’s-lane. 

Eacar, Witt1am.—E. Kemp, 13, Beaufort-buildings. 

Eak.ez, Nichotas ALBert.—W. Earle, Manchester. 

Garpner, THomas.—J. Johnston, 55, Ch y-lane. 

Green, WILLiaM FreDERIcK.—J, T. Green, Woburn. 

Greene, Joun Smytuies.—J. Greene, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Guscotrr, Joun.—N. P. Kell, Battle, Sussex; F. Smith, 
19, Essex-street. 

Harpy, Joun Cuartes.—H. S. Law, Bush-lane, City. 

Hargis, Joseru.—C. Wright, East Dereham. 

HERBERT, CuaRtes Henry.—F. Herbert, 1, Serjeant’s-inn. 

Herr, Joun Rotanp.—J. Hett, Slamford Briggs, Lincoln. 

Hewirr, James ApaMs.—R. G. Edmonds, Plymouth. 

Hincauirr, Epwix.—T. Sewell, Old Broad-street. 

Hoppine, Matruias THomas.—M. T. Hodding, 3, Princes- 
street, Westminster. 

Hoxeate, Wittiam JouN Jennixcs.—R, Reece, 36, South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Hopson, Joun CLarence.—J. W. Weston, Manchester. 

Hunton, Cuartes.—J. Hunton, Richmond. 

~~" Witu1am James.—J. Harrison, Kendal, Westmore- 
jan 





Hype, Watrer.—H. Coppock, Stockport. 

Knapp, Henry.—L. L. Roberts, 62, Moorgate-street; E. L. 
Rowecliffe, 1, Bedford-row. 

Leake, James,—A. Phillips, Shiffnall. 

Lomas, James.—A. L. Hardman, Manchester; T. L. Farrar, 
Manchester. 

Lovecrove, Wittiam.—R. G. A. Hilleary, 5, Fenchurch- 
buildings, Fenchurch-street. 

M‘Carray, Henry Witt1am.—2J. K. Bartrum, Frome. 

M‘Ketvre, Joun.—C. Hodgkin, Whitehaven. 

MarsHabi, W1Lt1aM.—Messrs. C. & J. F. Adams, Darlaston. 

Martin, THomas.—Messrs. Neal & Martin, Liverpool. 

Moraan, Wi111am Henry.—S, Alleyne, Tonbridge. 

Moseer, Henry.—W. Lancaster, Bradford, 

Myatr, Wit1am James.—W. Myatt, 31, Throgmorton- 
street; I. B, T. Willaume, 34, New Broad-street. 

Patmer, Gzorce.—W., C. Cripps, Tonbridge Wells. 

Parxin, Henry.—J. Rayner, Sheffield. 





Parkin, Paxton Witi1am.—H. T. Johns, Ringwood, Hants, 

Parry, James, Jun.—J. Parry, Sen., Manchester; J. W. 
Weston, Manchester. 

Pentey, CLaupe Asntry Anson.—D. J, Lee, 4, Bedford- 


row. 

Pircner, Arnrnur.—H. Heane, Newport; J. T. White, 11, 
Bedford-row. 

Porrer, WatteR Wootre.—J. Suckling, Birmingham, 

PowE.t, Georce THompson.—G. Powell, 3, Raymond. 
buildings, Gray's Inn. 

Pratt, THomas.—W. M. Hazard, Redenhall-with-Harleston, 
Norfolk. 

Price, FrepErick.—W. Whyley, Bedford. 

Rarcitrre, CHARLEs WitL1AM.—H. Corser, Stourbridge. 

RatcuirFe, Joseru.—T. D. S, G. Smith, Derby. 

Ricnarpsoy, Ropert Tartor.—T. Richardson, Barnard 
Castle. 

Russert, Artuctr Henry.—D. Russell, York; J. W. Rus- 
sell, 2, Bedford-row. 

Sepewick, Isaac.—E. Sidebottom, Kingston-upon-Hull. 

Suearman, Witi1am.—R. C. Barton, 4, Wolsingham-place, 
Lambeth. 

Smiru, Ricuarp Beaty.—R. Smith, Bridgwater. 

Soames, Josepu.—T. W. ‘I. Cooke, Wokingham, Berks; 
G. A. Charsley, Beaconsfield, Bucks; G. J. Eady, 13, New 
Boswell-court. 

Stock , Jouy.—A, Turner, Red Lion-square. 

Stokes, CHAaRLEs WILLIAM Sees. Bateman, 2, Elm- 
court, Temple; A. F. ‘Tweedie, 6, Ely-place, Holborn. 

Stunss, Joun Heata.—G. N. Emmet, 14, Bloomsbury-square; 
J. Stubbs, Birmingham. 

TarLEToN, Witr1am Wiison.—E. Browning, Redditch, 
Worcester; R. H. Tarleton, Birmingham. 

THAIRLWALL, FreDERICK JaMEs.—F, Thairlwall, Richmond; 
J. Hunton, Richmond. 

Tuomas, Barnarp.—J. Thomas, Tewkesbury; A. J. 
Baylis, Church-court-chambers, Old Jewry. 

Tower, Avcustins Epwin.— A. S. Samuell, Liverpool; 
J. S. Hincks, 14, King-street, Finsbury-square. 

Turner, SHARON Grote —A. Turner, Red Lion-square. 

Veysey, Joun Wittiams.—R. Smith, Bridgwater. 

Vosrer, ALFRED SAMUEL Moon,—C. Willisford, Tavistock. 

Warminoton, Cornetius Marsnatt.—F. B. Philbrick, 
Colchester; A. M. White, Colchester. 

WestLake, JaMes.—G. B. Murly, Langport; E. K. Blyth, 
10, St. Swithin’s-lane. 

Wuearcy, Toomas.—R. 3. Wheatly, Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 

Wurtetock, Ronert Witt1am.—W. Paitson, Whitehaven. 

WituicomBE, Nevitte.—‘T. P. Cobb, Basinghall-street; 
S. P. Brookes, Tewkesbury, Gloucester. 

Wittis, Gervase Butrrernitit.—H. Jubb, Rotherham; J. 
Badger, Rotherham. 

Witzosy, Wittram.—E. Willoby, Berwick-upon-T weed. 

Witson, Porter.—J. W. Wilson, Louth. 

Witson, Watrer.—H. F. Barnett, Walsall. 

Wineate, Tromas.—R. Cumming, King-street, Cheapside. 

Winter, Jonny Henry Gorpon.—W. R, Maynard, 57, Cole- 
man-street, 

Wootsey, Ropert Monsery.—E. C, Bailey, Norwich. 


Hilary Term, 1864, pursuant to Judges’ Orders. 


Beaumont, Toomas Exvtiorr.—Henry Beaumont, Grantham. 

CuataaM, Joun Parke.—W. Chatham, Hull. 

Corrman, ArTtuur.—W. Hunt, 3, Whitehall-place; R. T. Els- 
dale, 3, Whitehall-place. 

Hutcuinson, THomas.—H. Hutchinson, Darlington. 

Jounson, W1tt1aM.—D. Fossick, 7, Blomfield-street, Fins- 
bury. 

Leman, James Curtis (B.A.).—J. Leman, 51, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 


Trotman, WitL1aM Coartes.—W., Murphy, Wellingborough 
Hilary Vacation, 1864, pursuant to 23 ¢ 24 Vict, c. 127. 


Farqunar, James Herver.—W. F. Batt, Abergavenny;: 
G. Dawes, 9, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 

Gass, JAMES Wittiam, B.A.—W. W. 8. J. Woodhouse, 
Newport, Monmouth; T. Clark, 2, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Honter, Benyamin.—M. Gray, Whitby. 

Ricwarpson, Wittiam Benson.—J. J. P. Moody, Scar- 
borough. 

Ricnes ,Joun.—R. G. Smith, 35, Ebury-street, Pimlico. 
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COURT PAPERS. 


Court of Chancery, 
Srrtines—Hinary Term, 1863. 


LORD CHANCELLOR. 
Lincoln’s Inn. 
ay Jan.1!.. App. mtns. & apps. 
_. «+ 12.. Petns. haha gg 
Wednesday 13 { APs in Pkey 
Thursday ares . mtns. & apps. 
Friday...++. ppeals. 
Apps. in bkey. & 
aig * wie apps. 
Monday .... 
Tuesday 19 Appeals. . a 
Wednesday 20 f Apps in bkey. 


Thursday ..21..App. mtns, & apps. 

Friday ....22..Appeals. ag X 

Saturday .. [oe in bkey. 

Monday . “ee 

okie hae 

wetnectay oe nag stones 4 

Thursday ..28..App. mtns. & apps. 

Friday...... 29.. a. cae 

ns. a 

Saturday 30 { okey. } 

Monday, Feb 1.. Appeals. 
MASTER OF THE ROLLS. 

Chancery-lane. 
Monday wine - Motions. 
lay ‘Be General paper. 


Thursday ..14..Mtns. & gen. pa. 
Friday ....15..General paper. 
Petns., sht. caus., 
Saturday ..16{ adj. sums., and 
general paper. 
Monday ....1 


Tuesday... as} General paper. 
Wednesday 2 
-21,.Mtns. & gen. pa. 


Thursday . 
Friday ....2z..General paper. 
tns., sht. caus., 


Saturday ..23 {a sums., and 
general 
Monday ....25 


paper. 


Tuesday... i} General paper. 
Wednesday .27 
Thursday ..28..Mtns. & gen. pa. 
Friday......29..General paper. 
Petns., sht. caus., 
Saturday ..30{adj. sums., and 
general paper. 
Monday, Feb 1..General paper. 
N.B.—Unopposed petitions must be 
presented and copies left with the 
Secretary, on or before the Thurs- 
day preceding the Saturday on 
which it is intended they should 
be heard; and any causes in- 
tended to be heard as short causes 
must be so marked at least one 
clear day before the same can be 
put in the paper to be so heard. 
LORDS JUSTICES. 
Lincoln's Inn. 
Monday as sel mtns. & apps. 
Tuesday .... 
Wednesday 13} Appeals. 
Thursday ..14..App. mtns. & apps. 
ns. in lunacy, 
Friday ....15 pu petns., and 


Saturday ..16 
Monday ae dope 


Apps.from the Cry. 
Tuesday ....19 — of Lancstr. 
a 


Pps. 
Wednesday. .20.. Appeals. 
Thursday ..21..App.mtns. & apps. 
titns. in lunacy, 
Friday ....22{ app. petns., aad 
apps. 
pet << 
onday .... 
Tuesday ....26 Appeals. 
Wednesday .27 
Thursday ..28..App. mtns. & apps. 
Petns. in lanacy, 
Friday......29 ~ petns, and 


Saturda: 
peer Feb 1 ae peor 
Notice.—The days (ifany) on which 
the Lords Justices shal! be en- 
rats in the Full Court, or at the 
udicial Committee of 


of the Pri 
Seana, cao canepeeee sai 





V. C. Sim R. T. KINDERSLEY. 
Lincoln's [nn. 
Monday Jan.11 pn ~ sums., 
‘uesday ....12 
Wedneay 13 General paper. 
Thursday ..14 { Mtns., adj. sums., 
-, adj. sums., 
& generai paper. 
Sht. causes, adj. 
Saturday ..16 sums.,& gen. pa. 
Monday ....18 
Tuesday ....19 
Wednesday 20 


Thursday ..21 a. adj. sums., 


gen. pa. 
Friday ....22 § Petns., adj. sums., 
Saturday ..23 


& general paper. 
Monday 270229) 


Sht. causes, adj. 
sums., & gen. pa. 

Tuesday ..26 

Wednesday a7} 


Thursday ..28 
Friday......29 


General paper. 


General paper 


Mtns., adj. sums., 
& gen. pa. 
Ptns., adj. sums., 
& general paper. 
Sht. causes, adj. 
Saturday ..30 sums., & gen. pap. 
Monday, Feb 1,.General paper. 
N.B.—Any causes intended to be 
heard as short causes must be so 
marked at least one clear day be- 
fore the same can be put in the 
paper to be so heard. 
V. C. Sin JOHN STUART. 
Lincoln's Inn. 
pane Jan.11..Motions & causes. 
uesday ....12 
Wednesday 135 Causes. 
Thursday ..14..Causes. 
Friday ....15.. Petitions & causes, 





Saturday ..16..Sht. causs & causs. 
Monday ....18.. Motions, 

Tuesday ....19 

Wednesday .20 } Causes. 

Thursday ..2 

Friday......%2.. Petitions & causes. 


Saturday ..23..Sht. causes & caus. 
Monday ....25..Motions. 

Tuesday ....26 

Wednesday .27 > Causes. 


Thursday ..2 

Friday ....29..Petitions & causes. 

Saturday ..30..Sht. causes & caus. 

Monday, Feb 1..Motions. 

N.B.—Any causes intended to be 
heard as short causes must be so 
marked at least one clear day 
before the same can be put in the 
paper to be so heard. 

No cause, motion for decree, or 
further consideration, except ry 
order of the Court, may 
marked to stand over, if it “hall 
be within 12 of the last cause or 
matter in the printed paper of the 
day for hearing. 

V. C. Sin W. P. WOOD, 
Lincoln's Inn. 

Monday Jan.11..Mtns. & gen. pa. 

Tuesday ....12 Gensel 

Wednesday 13} mera: paper. 

Thursday ..14..Mtns, & gen. pa. 

Friday ....15.. a paper. 

ns., sht. caus., 

Saturday ..16 { an oy 

Monday ....18 

Tuesday ....19 > General Paper. 

Tn, & 
wu y --21.,.Mtns. & gen. pa. 

Friday......22.. ee per. 

Saturday ..23 } Petns., sht. causes, 

& general r. 
Monday ....25 a 


Tuesday ....26 > General 
Wednesday 2} “pe nag 
Thursday . 387. Mins. & gen. pa. 
riday......29.. ene pes. 
tns., sht. causes, 
Saturday ..30 { p°tne. alt ee 
Monday Feb, 1..General paper. 


N.B.—Any causes intended to be 
heard as short causes must be so 
marked at least one clear day be- 

fore the same can be put in the 

paper to be so heard. 





Queen's Bench. 

Sittings at Nisi Prius, in Middlesex and London, before the 
Right Honourable Sir ALEXANDER Epmunp CockBurn, Bart., 
Lord Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench, 
in and after Hilary Term, 1864. 


In TERM, 
Middlesex, London. 
Ist sitting, Tuesday...Jan, 12 | Ist sitting, Monday... Jan. 18 
2nd ,, Wednesday ,, 20] 2nd ,, Monday... , 25 
pe a Wednesday sa 
For undefended causes only. 
ArrTer TERM, 
Middlesex. London. 
Tuesday.............0+...Feb. 2 | Tuesday....... scosccseseek OD, 16 


The Court will sit at ten o’clock every day. 

The causes in the list for each of the above sitting days in 
Term, if not disposed of on those days, will be tried by ad- 
journment on the days following each of such sitting days. 





Common Pleas. 

Sittings at Nisi Prius, in Middlesex and London, before 
the Right Honourable Sir Wittram Erve, Knight, Lord 
Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas at 
Westminster, in and after Hilary Term, 1864. 

In TERM. 

London. 
Monday............+....Jdan. 18 
nate Wien. sak MOnday......coccccccceee 9 

Arter TERM. 


Middlesex. 
Tuesday ........ soseeee JAD. 12 
Wednesday ... 





Middlesex. London. 
Tee Ay viscosseccsecse soe Feb. 2 | Monday........ssceeeeeeeF eb. 15 


The Court will sit during and after Term at ten o'clock. 

The causes in the list for each of the above sitting days in 
Term, if not disposed of on those days, will be tried by ad- 
journment on the days following each of such sitting days. 


oe 


Exchequer of Pleas. 

Sittings at Nisi Prius, in Middlesex and London, before the 
Right Honourable Sir Freperick Potiock, Knight, Lord 
Uhief Baron of her Majesty’s Court of Exchequer, in and 
after Hilary Term, 1864, 





In TERM. 
Middlesex. London. 
Ist sitting, Thursday, Jan. 12 | 1st sitting, Monday... Jan. 18 
Qnd sy, ednesday , 20} 2nd ,, Monday... ,, 25 
3rd ,, Wednesday ,, 27 
Arter TERM. 
Middlesex. London. 


Tuesday .....-scecceees POD. 2 | Monday,.......ssesceseeeP ed, 15 
The Court will sit in and after Term at ten o'clock. 
The Court will sit in Middlesex, at Nisi Prius, in Term, by 
adjournment from day to day until the causes entered for the 
respective Middlesex sittings are disposed cf. 





PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


PROJECTED COMPANIES. 

Tue EncuisH AND Foreian Liprary Company (Luwirep). 
Capital £100,000, in 10,000 shares of £10 each. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bevan & Whiting, 6, Old Jewry. 

This company has been established for the purpose of pro- 
viding English and foreign books for all readers, without dis- 
tinction of sect or party. 


Tue NationaL Votuntgrr Hore Company, WIMBLEDON 
Lim1TEp). 

Capital 120,000, in 12,000 shares of £10 each. 

ee Pritchard & Collette, 57, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 

This company has been formed for the purpose of building a 
large hotel on Wimbledon Common, for the accommodation of 
the members of the National Rifle Association, and the thou- 
sands who congregate there to witness their great annual con- 
test, as well as for the numbers that daily visit that well-known 
locality throughout the year for rifle practice and military 
manceuvres, and in pursuit of health and recreation. 
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At length a day, the 14th of January, at a meeting of the 
Common Council to be specially convened, has been appointed 
to elect a remembrancer for the corporation of London, in the 
room of Mr. Tyrrell, who retired from the office about six 
months ago after a service of more than half-a-century. By a 
recent resolution of the Court of Common Council, the salary 
has been fixed at £1,500, with an annual allowance besides of 
£400 for office expenses. ‘The emoluments, which until now 
have been fluctuating, amounted to about £2,000 a year upon 
an average. There are cight candidates in the field—namely, 
Mr. James Crosby, solicitor, admitted 1828; Mr. George C. 
Oke, assistant-clerk at the Mansion-house justice-room, and 
author of several legal works of repute; Mr, Samuel Spof- 
forth, Parliamentary agent and solicitor, admitted 1850; Mr. 
John R. L, Walmisley, Parliementary agent and solicitor, ad- 
mitted 1840; Mr. Henry T. Riley, M.A. Cambridge, barrister, 
called in 1847, and editor and translator of Liber Albus; 
Mr. James Pearse Peachey, barrister, called in 1851, and 
for three years lecturer on conveyancing to the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society, and also the author of an able work 
on the Law of Marriage Settlements; Mr. Woodthorpe 
Brandon, registrar of the Lord Mayor's civil court; and 
Mr. H. E. Brown, Parliamentary agent and solicitor, ad- 
mitted in 1840, The long interval which has elapsed since 
the vacancy arose, and during which it was uncertain whether 
.or not the office would be amalgamated partly with that of the 
City Solicitor, and partly with that of the town clerk, has ope- 
rated to prevent some of the candidates presenting themselves 
until the eleventh hour. Others, again, were unwilling to 
undertake the labour of canvassing the Common Council, 
about 230 in number, so long as it remained a matter of doubt 
that the Remembrancership would be maintained as a sepa- 
rate department of the corporation, as it had been from the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Some are understood to have de- 
clined on principle to canvass at all, preferring to depend on 
their good repute, even where the coveted prize is equal in 
emolument to the office of an under-secretary of state, but 
without its precarious tenure. ‘This being so, it is feared that 
some members of the Common Council promised their votes 
when the field of choice was comparatively limited, and that 
the wholesome rule of detur digniori, which ought to be above 
all other considerations, may not be allowed to prevail in the 
public interest. It would be difficult, perhaps, to understand 
how many arts are practised on these occasions in the interest 
of particular candidates for offices in the corporation, down to 
the employment at times of paid electionecring agents. It is 
not uncommon for a man to lay himself out for a place of 
emolument or honour before it is really vacant, and that be- 
cause its possessor happens to be moribund or advanced in 
years. A rumour was recently current in the city, that an in- 
habitant of a ward canvassed for the gown which an alderman, 
who was ill, was supposed likely to give up; and, that the 
moment the alderman heard of the proceeding, he declared his 
determination to retain his gown until the last, In the matter 
of the Remembrancership, efforts quite as unconscionable are 
being made to carry the election in a particular way, It rests 
with the Common Council, and especially with the new body 
which has just been elected, to baffle such artifices, and see 
that every one of the candidates has a fairchance. The choice 
they made on a recent election of a commissioner of police gave 
general satisfaction. There is no reason why that of a re- 
membrancer should not gain equal approbation, and that 
- will do, provided it proceeds on public considerations 

one. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTH. 

QUARRELL—On Dec 26, at Chestnut-villa, Malvern Link, the wife of 

Willliam Chance Quarrell, Esq., Solicitor, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

BALDOCK—BALDOCK—On Dec 29, at the Church of St. Mary-in-the- 
Castle, Hastings, by the Rev. T. Vores, John Henry Baldock, of Brix- 
ton, Surrey, eldest son of John Bald: ck, late of Burwash, Sussex, 
Solicitor, to Mary Caroline, cnly daughter of the late Mr. Robert 

. Baldock, of St. Leonard's-on-Sea, 

SCARTH—WILDE—On Dec 29, at Monken Hadley, by the Rev. Richard 
Wilde, John Scarth, Esq., of Finchley, to Margaret Martineau, daugh- 
ter of the iate 8. F. T. Wilde, Esq., of Serjeants -inn, Barrister-at-law, 
and of Monken Hadley. 

TOLLER—BROWN—On Dec 29, at the parish church of St. Mary's Scar- 
borough, by the Rev. W. Cooper, MA., curate of Scarborough, 
Ebenezer Tuller, Esq., Medical Superintendent of the Gloucester County 
Asylum, Wotton, near Gloucester, to Mary Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of the late William Brown, Esq., Solicitor, South Shields, 

DEATHS. 
BANNATYNE—On Dec 27, at 214, Adelaide-place, Bath-street, Glasgow, 


Dugald J. Bannat 
BUCHANAN—At 33. bres 





-, Solicitor, 
rummond-place, Edinburgh, in his 83rd year, | 


William Buchanan, Esq., Solicitor of Tithes in Scotland, and Her 

Majesty’s Advocate in the Court of Tiends‘ 

BURKITT—On Dec 29, at Bournemouth, Louise Jane, wife of L. J, 
Burkitt, Solicitor, Keni!worth, aged 27. 

CRESSWELL—On Dec 29, at the College of Advocates, Doctors’- 
commons, Miss Maria Cresswell, the youngest daughter of the late 
Richard Cheslyn Cresswell, Esq. 

JONES—On Dec 27, at Bryn-Newydd, near Swansea, Arthur Jones, Esq., 
Chief Clerk of the Public Rill-office, and Clerk of the Fees, House of 
Commons, 





LONDON GAZETTES. 


Professional Partnerships Dissolved. 
Tuespay, Dec. 22, 1863. 
Drake, Fras, & Hy Drake, Walbrook, Attorneys and Solicitors (Drake & 
Son). March 1. By mutual consent. 


GA indings-uy of Joint Stock Companies. 
Tusspay, Dec. 22, 1863, 
UNLIMITED IN CHANCERY. 

Pontnewydd Works.—Creditors of this company are to prove their debts 

before the Master of the Kolls, on or before Jan. 15. 
Farpay, Dec. 25, 1863. 
LimiteD IN CHANCERY. 

Commercial Discount Company (Limited).—The Master of the Rolls has 
appointed Jan 13 at 3, to make a call on all contributories of this com. 
pany for £5 per share. 

Metrepolitan Cab and Carriage Company (Limited).—Petition for wind- 
ing-up, presented Dec 16, will be heard before Vice-Chancellor Wood 
on Jan 16. Willoughby, Cox, & Lord, Clifford’s-inn, Solicitors for the 
petitioners. 

Unity General Life Assurance Association.—Creditors are required. on or 
before Jan 25, to send their names and addresses, and the particulars 
of their debts or claims, and the names and addresses of their solicitors, 
to R. P. Harding, 5, Serle-st, Lincoln’s-inn, Official Liquidator of the 
company. 

TuespaY, Dec. 29, 1863. 

Roodee Iron Ship Building Company (Limited).—The Master of the Rolls 
has fixed Jan 11 at 12, for the appointment of an Official Liquidator of 
this company. . 


Creditors under 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 35. 
Last Day of Claim. 
Touespay, Dec. 22, 1863. 
Chichester, Hon Fredk Arthur Hy, Gt Cumberland-st, Middlesex. Jan 
25. Turner, Jermyn-st. 
Cox, Douglas, Bath, Esq. Feb 10. Hill, Bath. 
Cashman, Patrick, Swansea, Draper. Jan 31. Essery, Swansea. 
Lucas, Elizabeth, Upper Berkeley-st, Widow, Jan 15. Mackeson & 
Goldring, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Mason, Edw, Datchet, Bucks, Esq. Feb 18. Darvill & Co., Windsor. 
Pollock, Robt, Branwell, Cornwall, Yeoman. Jan 1. Shilson & Co, 
St Austell. 
Purchase, John, Misterton, Somerset, Yeoman, Feb 20, Sparkes, Crew- 
kerne, 
Ray, Sarah, Battle, Spinster. Feb 20. Cruttenden & Ward, Battle. 
Robinson, Thos Temple, Rushyford, Durham, Land Agent. Jan 13. Fuke, 
Bishop Auckland. 
Scott, Maria, Poplar, Victualler. Jan 5. Mackeson & Goldring, Lincoln's- 
inn-fields. 
Wenham, Eliz, Melina-pl, 8t John’s-wood, Widow. Feb1, Hodgkinson, 
Little Tower-st. 
Williams, Thos, Cvmmow, Radnor, Farmer, March 1. Humfrys, Here- 
ford. 
Frivay, Dec. 25, 1863. 
Bohm, Gideon, Basinghall-st, Lithographic Printer, Feb 10. Hodgson, 
Suffolk-lane. 
Cheal, Robt, King’s-rd, Chelsea, Yeoman. Jan 26, Geary, Windsor. 
Colson, Rev John Morton, Fordington, Dorset, Clerk. Feb1. Andrews 
& Cockeram, Dorchester. 
Dalton, John, Skelmanthorpe, York, Manufacturer of Fancy Goods, Jan 
18. Hesp & Owen, Huddersfield. 
Eames, Mary, Warwick, Widow. Feb 16. Poole & Johnson, Southam. 
Kelcey, Geo, Dunchurch, Warwick, Plumber, &c. Jan 30. Benn, Rugby. 
Kight, Fitzherbert, Darn Durn, Bengal, Vetezinary Surgeon, March |. 
Futvoye & Co, John-st, Bedford- row. 
Robinson, Thos Temple, Rushyford, Durham, Land Agent. Jan 13. 
Trotter, Bishop Auckland. 
Smith, John, Sheffie’d, Painter. March 21. Smith & Burdekin, Sheffield. 
Stafford, Peter, Hackney-rd, Banker’s Clerk. Feb 29. Buchanan, Ba- 
singhall-st. 
Weale, John, High Holborn, Publisher, Feb 1. Sarah Weale, Canterbury- 
viilas, Maida-hill. 
Westley, Fredk Wm, Friar-st, Doctors’commons, Bookbinder. Jan 30. 
Harcourt, King’s Arms-yd. 
Tuespay, Dec 29, 1863. 
Child, Daniel, Woodhouse Cliffe, Leeds. April 1, Upton & Yewdall, 
Leeds. 


Coombs, Thos Merriman, Clapham-common, Esq. June 24. Winter, 
Williams & Co, Bedford-row. 

Dodd, Isaac, Old Kent-rd, Gent. March 11. Nisby Walker, 18 Hall-pl, 
Lower Kennington-lane, Salesman, and Harriet Dodd, 441, Old Kent- 
rd, Widow, Executor and Executrix. 

Donkersley, Geo, Milne’s, Linthwaite, Aldmonbury, York, Innkeeper. 
Feb 1. Chadwick, Dewsbury. 

Hinrichsen, Hy, Highbury New-park, Esq. Feb1. Morris & Co, Moor- 
gate-st, : 

Lazenby, Joseph, Church Fenton, Yyrk, Machine Maker. Feb 23. 
Puillips, York. 

Shepherd, Margery, St Helens, Lancaster, Widow, Provision Deater. 
Feb 1. Johnson, St Helens. 

Smith, Chas, Bristol, Hotel Proprietor. March 24. Gwillim, Hereford. 

Thackray, Wm, Colton, York, Yeoman. March 1. Upton & Yewdall, 
Leeds. 


Tooke, Wm, Gray’s-inn, Esq. Feb 1. Tooke & Co, Bedford-row. — 
Wallin, Joseph Fredk, Hoby, Leicester, Butcher. Feb 1, Harris & 
Luck, Leicester. ‘ 
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Crevditors under Estates in Chancery. Mitchell, Matthew, Leeds, Coal Dealer. Dec8. Asst. Reg Dec 19. 
Last Day of Proof. hee” Whitchurch, Southampton, Draper. Nov 23. Asst. 
Tvsspay, Dec, 22, 1863. Rochefort, Louis, Crown-st, Finsbury, Merchant. Dec 17. Asst. Reg 
Berrow, = Kington, Hereford, Farmer. Jan 20. Berrow o Berrow, Dec 22. 
Vv. C, Stu Ross, Chas, Bristol. Grocer. Dec 2. Conv. Reg Dec 
Bs Margaret, Widow, late of Calcutta. Jan th. Hogan James, | Slater, Joseph, Salford, Biscuit Maker. Nov 24, Comp Reg Dee 19. 
r, Matilda, Birm, Baker, Nov 30. Conv. Reg Dec 19. 


Sugg, M. R. 


M. 
Lewis, Geo, Buckingham-st, Pimlico, Gent. Jan 8. Lewis v 
Milliner ». 


Milliner, Chas, — Veterinary Surgeon. Feb 1. 


liner, V. C, Stuart. 
™ ; Fatwar, Dec. 25, 1863. 


Bell, Chas Wm, Richmond, Surrey, Esq. Feb 1, Vickers v Bell, V. C. 
Stuart. 

Bonner, ‘Ann, Lyneham, Oxford, Widow, Schoolmistress. Jan 29. Re 
Bonner, V. C. Stuart. 

Brotherton, Robt, Bootle, Cumberland, Contractor. Jan 22. Brotherton 
v Brotherton, M. R. 

Carlisle. Wm, Bow-lane, London, Warehouseman. Jan 23. Morris 


Pitman, M. R. 

Cowgill, Jas, pee, nr Colne, Lancaster, Surgeon. Jan 21. Cowgill 
v Rhodes, 

Dowding, Thos, St Clement, Cornwall, Gent. Jan 23. Kuight » Dalton, 
MR. 

Ewens, Fras, Combe Down, Bath, Licensed Teacher. Jan8, Ewenso 
Nicholetts, M. R 

Fletcher, Hy, otherwise Hy Alcock Fletcher, long Eaton, Derby, late of 
Madras, East Indies, Agent and Manager of the way Com- 
pany. Jan27, Fletcher o Fletcher, V. C. Stuart, 

Lee, Thos, ees Northampton, Manufacturer. Feb 8. Lee » Cooper, 
V. C. Stuart. 

Land, Edmund, Hockham, Norfolk, Farmer. Feb8, Newdick » Land, 
V. C. Stuai 

Orris, kamund, Blackstock-lane, Highbury, Gent. Jan8. Lewis o Balls, 
Balls o Lewis, M. R. 

Small, Eliz, Wiley, Wilts, Widow. Jan 14. Small o Cusse, M. R. 

Symonds, Mary, Castle Camps, Cambridge, Widow. Jan 23. Tilbrook v 
Symonds, M. R. 

Taylor, Geo, Birm, Gent. Feb6. Taylor v Sparrow, V. C. Stuart. 

Weston, Edmund, Bristol, Farmer. Jan 18. Weston » Weston, M. R. 

Tvespay, Dec. 29, 1863. 


Campbell, Jas, Colet-pl, Commercial-rd East, Middlesex, Gent. 
Hoskins » Campbell, V. C. Wood. 

Elgin, Edw, York, Druggist. Jan 22. Foster v Elgin, M 

Fletcher, Jas, Leyland, Lancaster, Bleacher. Jan 20. Pilkington v Myers, 
V. C. Kindersley. 


Assignments for Benefit of Creditors, 
Tuespay, Dec. 22, 1863. 

Southsea, Brewer. Dec 2. Harrison & Lewis, Old Jewry, 
Farpar, Dec, 25, 1863. 


Clark, Matthew, Chester-pl, Croydon. Dec 11. Lawrance & Co, Old 
Jewry-chambers. 


Harvey, Jas, & Wm Richd Beck. Regent-st, Middx, Goldsmiths. Dec 5. 
Lawrance & Co, Old Jewry-chambers, 
Spratley, Ellen, & Charlotte Spratley, Horsham, Surrey, Fellmongers. 
Nov 28, Sadler, Horsham. 
Tuespar, Dec. 29, 1863, 


Burrow, Jas, Brighouse, Haiifax, Silk Spinner. Dec 19. Chambers & 
Chambers, Brighouse. 


Chinnock, Geo Wm, John Chinnock, and RobtWm Chinnock, Wandsworth- 
rd, Surrey, Builders. Dec 9, Harrison & Lewis, Old Jewry. 
Gittins, Thos, Pool, Montgomery, Innkeeper. Dec 7. Jones, Pool. 
Hanson, Randall, Leeds, Lithographer, Nov 17. Pullan, Leeds. 
Deeds registered pursuant to Bankruptcy Act, 1861. 
Toerspay, Dec. 22, 1863. 
aa sie John, Gunnislake, Cornwall, Grocer. Dec 11. Asst. Reg Dec 


Jan Il. 


Groves, Edwin, 


nasties hig Brimington Moor, nr Chesterfield, Grocer. Nov 24. Asst. 


Reg Dec 21. 
Benham, Mark Benj, Poultry, Gent. Dec17. Comp. Reg Dec 21. 
Butcher. Thos, High Wycombe, Currier. Dec 19. Asst. Reg Dec 22. 


Catlin, Richd, Leicester, Plumber and Glazier. Nov 26. Conv. Reg Dec 22. 
Clark, Florio Geo Fredk, Upper-st, Islington, Milliner. Nov 21. Comp. 
R 


eg Dec 19. 
Cottman, Thos, Wimborne Minster, Dorset, Builder. Nov 23, Asst. 
9 


Reg Dec 19. 
Davies, David, Cardiff, Saddler, Nov 23. Comp. Reg Dec 21. 
Dewhurst, Kiehd, Longridge, nr Preston, Innkeeper. Dec 2. Comp. 
Dec | 


Reg 
Eaton, award, Derby, Tailor. Nov 26. Conv. Reg Dec 21. 
Edwards, Jas, re Somerset, General-shop Keeper. Dec 1. 
Conv. Reg Dec 18. 
— John, and Ebenezer cg Sunderland, Brush Manufacturers. 


ov 20. Conv. Reg Dec! 
Fothergl John, Dewsbury, York, Waste Dealer. Nov 26. Conv. Reg 


Ph bog Thos, Walton, Suffolk, Draper. Dec2. Asst. Reg Dec 21. 
Green, Daniel, St Ives, Corn Merchant, Pr 23. Asst. Reg Dec 19, 
Halstead, Jas, Hulme, Manch, Dyer. Dec 2!. Comp. Reg Dec 22. 
Harvey, - & Wm Richd Beck, Regent-st, Goldsmiths, "S. 5, Asst. 
Dec 2 
Reg 


Dec 12. Comp. 

Holmes, Edward, Trygon-ter, Clapham-rd, Hairdresser. Dec 16. Asst. 
Reg Dec 19. 

Lefoullon, Francis, Horbury-st, Chelsea, Leather Merchant. 
Asst. Reg Dec 21. 

Marsh, — Roach, Fleet-st, Fancy Box Manufacturer. 
Reg Dec 

Marshail, Tse, Nottingham, Timber Dealer. Dee 16. Conv. 
18. 


Dec 16, 


Reg 
a ohn, Armley-hall, York, Mason, 
Dec 21 


Nov 27. 
Nov 23. Comp. 
Reg Dee 


Merralls, Aitred, Bethnal-green-rd, Cheesemonger. Comp. 
1, 


Reg 





Vickers, Geo Hy, Llandudno, Watchmaker. Nov 28. Conv, Reg Dee 21. 
bet o~ and Wm Maude, Coventry, General Dealers, Dec 21. Asst, 


Wheeler, Jas Wm, beg nis Watchmaker. 
Williams, Wm, Lpool, Draper. oh ome. 

Wimbile, Edw, Maidstone, Dec7. Comp. Reg Dee 21. 
Wood, John, Bolton, Publican. Dec 11. Asst. Reg Dec 19. 


Faspar, Dec, 25, 1863. 


Baker, Robt, Rochester, Grocer. Dec 11. Comp. Reg Dec 23 
yg Wood-st, Cheapside, Silk Fall Manufacturer. Nov 25. Comp. 


Binns, David, Bingley, York, Linen Draper. Dee 1. Conv. Reg Dec23, 
Brown, Wm, Blackpill, Glamorgan, Contractor. Dec 9. Conv. Reg 


Dee 23. 
— Benj, Sheffield, Boot and Shoe Dealer. Nov 30. Conv. Reg 


Butt, Hy, Bath, Butcher. Dec5. Asst. Reg Dec 24. 
og Ralph, Bursiem, Stafford, Boot Maker. Nov 28. 


Clark, Matthew, Chester-pl, Croydon, Coal Merchant. Asst. 
Copeman, John, jun, Blyborough, Lincoln, Farmer. Decl. Conv. Reg 
4, 


Dixey, Geo, Swansea, Beer Seller. Dec7. Comp. Reg Dec 22. 
ye kk, Heywood, Lancaster, Stonemason. Nov 28.. Asst. Reg 


oon ‘Albert Brydges, roy ~ i Nottingham, Chemist and Druggist, 
Nov 26. Asst. g Dec 2 
- John, Soiieak Holborn, Law Stationer. Dec 15. Asst. Reg 


im Anne & Sophia, Pembroke Dock, Grocers. Nov 27. Comp. 

z 22: 

Hanson, Hy, Brookbottom, Mossley, Lancaster, Boot and Shoe Dealer. 
Dec 2. Asst. Reg Dec 24. 

Hastings, Alfred Wm Sevin, King-st East, Hammersmith, Chemist and 
Druggist. Dec ll. Comp. Reg Dec 

= ie Richd, A Pome, Lancaster, ‘Cotton Manufacturer. Dec 18, 


Salian, 3 ‘hone hed Cripplegate, Milliner. Nov 27. Cony. Reg 
Jackson, John, Leicester, Chemist and Druggist. Dec 5. Asst. Reg 


Asst. Reg 
Reg Dec 28. 


Langley; Wm, Burslem, Grocer. Decl. Comp. Reg Dec 23 

— Fredk Burt, Bridgwater, Innkeeper. Nov 27. Asst. Reg 

os John, Wickham Skeith, Suffolk, Grocer. Dec 2, Asst. Reg 
33. 


McGuigen, John, Manch, Timber Merchant, Dec 8. Asst. Reg Dec 24. 
ag ng Al bag Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Licensed Hawker. Nov ll. Asst. 


Miller, Donald, Regent-st, Tobacconist. Nov 27. Asst. Reg Dee 23. 

Molteni, Alexander, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Cabinet Maker. Dec 18. 
Dec 24. 

Powell, Chas, Dartford, Grocer. Dee 11. 


p. 
Nanney, Ellen, Tranmere, Chester, Grocer. Dec 1. Comp. Rég Dec24. 
Powell, a Evans, Birm, Attorney and Solici 


Asst. Reg 
tor. Dec 21. Comp. 
Reg Dee 2 
— a Ja as Abercromby, Alverstoke, Hants, Baker. Nov 28. Conv. 
Rees, uf ate at Undy, Kingston-upon-Hull, Watch Makers. Dee 4, 
Com Reg Dec 2 


Pp. 
Sealey, Moses, * aut Builder. Dec 4. Cony. 


Reg Dec 22. 
a Saml Bartholomew, Pimlico, Contractor. 
24. 


Dec 11, Conv. Reg 


Spratley, Ellen and Charlotte, Horsham, Sussex, Fellmongers. Nov 28. 
Cony. Reg Dee 23. 
—— Gateshead, Chemist and Druggist. Nov 28. Asst. 
eg 
oe John Damerell, Regent-st, Photographer. Dec 14. Comp. Reg 


Testor, John, Newcaste-upon-Tyne, Bricklayer. Dec 2. Conv. Reg 
Dec 24. 
oem, Edw Browne, Weymouth, brewer. Nov26. Asst. Reg 


Weetatee, Joseph, Bath, Victualler, Dec 8. Asst. Reg Dec 24. 
Westoby, Geo, Darlington, Boot Maker. Nov 27. Asst. Reg Dee 24. 
Williams, Wm, Bath, Cabinet Maker. Dec9, Asst. Reg Dec 23. 


Tusspay, Dec, 29, 1863. 
oe, By Thoresby-pl, Lattersea- ~park, Grocer. Decl. Comp. Reg 


Daan “Ralph, Birkenhead, Builder. Nov28. Comp. Reg Dec 26. 
ae, Wm John, Broadbottom, Chester, Grocer, Decl. Asst. Reg 


Dec 28. 
—s John, Nottingham, Lace Manufacturer. Dec 10, Comp. Reg 


Holland, Gamaliel, Heaton Norris, Draper. Dec 5. Comp. Reg 

Ison, ‘Thomas Hatchett, Nottingham, Hosier. Dec 4. Asst. Reg Dec 29. 

Mason, Benj Simpkin, Ipswich, Merchant. Dec 26. Conv. = Dec 29, 

Sy yo Alex, North-end, Croydon, Draper. Dec 4. Cony. 
28. 


Roper, Hy, Halifax, Worsted Spinner. Nov 27, Cony. Reg Dec 26, 
Senior, Joseph, Dewsbury, Sizing Boiler. Nov 30. Cony. Keg 

Steer, Thos Alf, Plumstead, Baker. Nov 30. . Reg Dee 23. ° 
Sumner, Jas Wm, Reigate, Builder, Dec 18, Asst. Reg Dec 28, 
Wakeford, Chas, Cardiff, Stationer. Nov 30. Conv. Dec 28. 
Whitehead, Wm, Saddleworth, York, Grocer. Dee 3. Conv, 


Dec 29 ° 
Yarwood, Sami, Stafford, Hatter. Nov30. Asst. Reg Dec 26, 


¥ 
s 


Reg 
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Bankrupts. 
Tuesday, Dec. 22, 1863. 
To Surrender in London. 


Banton, Geo, New-st, Covent-garden, Hosier. Pet Dec 17, Jan 12 at 
2. Keed & Phelps, Gresham-st. 

Bidwell, Wm, Petty Cury, Cambridge, Boot Manufacturer. Pet Dec 19. 
Jan 12 at 2. Peddell, Ironmonger-lane. 

Brantigam, John, North- st, Mile End, Journeyman to a Sugar Baker. 
Pet Dec 18. Jan 12 at 2. Buchanan, Basinghall- st. 

Brown, Thos, Acuber-pl, Dalston, Brass Founder. Pet Dec 18. Jan 12 
atl. Wright, Chancery-lane. 

Cameron, Wm, Union-st, Spitalfields, Potatoe Salesman. Pet Dec 16, Jan 
12 at 12. Hill, Basinghall-st. 

Cottrell, Thos Jas, Reading, Butcher. Pet Dec 17. Jan12at1. Pook, 
Basinghall-st. 

Doyle, Wm, Cloudesley-st, Islington, out of business. Pet Dec 18. 
12at 12. Hill, Basinghall-st. 

Easterbrook, John Thos, Cottage-pl, Newington Butts, Manager to a Zine 
Worker. Pet Dec 19(for pau). Jan 12at 1. Aldridge. 

Rickards & 


Jan 


Jan 12 at 





tal Painter. 
Pet Dec 11 (for pau). 


Stocken, 
Jan 


Jan 


Pet Dec 19. 
Walter 


Eves, Fredc, Newbury, Chemist. Pet Dec 18. Jan 12 at 1. 
Walker, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, for Cave, Newbury. 

Grayer, Jas, West Wellow, Wilts, Cattle Dealer. Pet Dec 18. 
1. Paterson & Son, Bouverie-st, for ‘Mackey, Southampton. 

Greenhead, Geo Fredk, Munden-st, smith, Or 
Pet Dec 17. Jan i2at2. Hill, Basinghall-st. 

Galbraith, Jas Scott, Lower Thames-st, Merchant. 
Jan liatil. Aldridge. 

Haselton, Wm Ernest Sm), Upper-marsh, Lambeth, Builder. Adj Dec 14, 
Jan 25 atil. Aldridge. 

Heffill, Geo, East-rd, City-rd, Tailor. Pet Dec 17, Jan 25at 11. 
Leadenhall-st. 

Hopkins, John, Wellington-ter, Bayswater, Poulterer. Pet Dec 21. 
12atll. Lewis & Lewis, Ely-pl. 

Hughes, Rchd, Little Knightrider-st, Hotel Manager. Pet Dec 16. 
12atl. Peverley, Coleman-st. 

Mason; John, Portland-rd, Notting-hill, Builder. Pet Dec 17. Jan 12 at 
12. Plunkett, Basinghull-st. 

Niblett, Alfred Newsom, Chapel-ter, Kilburn, Private Tutor. 
Jan llavll. Wood & Ring, Coleman-st-bidgs. 

Oxslade, Alfred, Slough, Innkeeper. Pet Dec 17. Jan 25 at 11. 
& Moojen, Southampton-st. 

Pretteyjohn, Ewd Jas, Scott’s-yd, Cannon-st, Cider Merchant. Pet Dec 
17, Jan 12at1. Bastard, Philpot-lane. 

Quick, Jos, Gosport, Innkeeper. Pet Dec 18. Jan 12atl. Jones, New- 
inn, Strand, and Paffard, Por sea. 

Scott, Beresford, New Brompton, Kent, Paymaster R.N. Pet Dec 14. 
Jan 5atll. Harrison & Lewis, Old Jewry. 

Simmonds, Wm Jos, Snow-fields, Bermondsey, Builder. Pet Dec 19 (for 
pau). Janilatll, Aldridge 

Stockley, Wm, Pamona-pl, Fulham, out of business. Pet Dec 17. Jan 12 
atl. Adcock, Coptha!l-bdgs. 

Such, Saml, Brentwood, Victualler. Pet Dec 17. Jan 12at12. Lewis, 

Pet Dec 12. 


jun, Carey-st. 
Tressidder, John Thos, Long-acre, out of business. 
at2. Jenkins, Nicholas-lane. 
Westropp, Geo Wm, Northumberland-ct, Strand, no occupation. 
Dec 15. Dec 29 at 2. Hill, Basinghall-st. 
Willsher, Geo, James-st, Walworth, Lead Merchant. Pet Nov 27. 
12 atl. Terreil & Chamberlain, Basinghall-st. 
To Surrender in the Country. 
Ashton, Chas, Nottingham, Carver and Gilder. Pet Dec 19. Nottingham, 
Jan 27 at 11. Quarles, Nottingham. 
Avery, Thos, Knowle, Devon, Innkeeper. Adj Dec 12. 
Sheffield, Jan 7 at 2. 


12. Floud, Exeter, 
Pet Dec 17. 
Seiby, Jan 8 at 11. 


Jan 12 
Pet 
Jan 


Exeter, Jan 5 at 

Bar, Wm, Sheffield, Builder. Broom- 
head, Sheffield. 

Barker, Wm, Barlow, York, Labourer. 
Bantoft, Selby. 

Bellwood, Wm, Leeds, Corn Dealer. 
Harie, Leeds. 

Benton, Thos, Wakefield, Worsted Manufacturer. 
Jan7atil. Snowdon & Son, Leeds. 

Bettinson, Geo, Newark-upon-Trent, Boot Maker. Pet Dec 18. Newark- 
upon-Trent, Jan2 at 10. Ashley, Newark-upon-Trent. 

Brewster, Kehd, Harriotts Hays, Salop, Farmer. Pet Dec 14. Madeley, 
Jan 23 at 12. Walker, Broseley. 

Brook, Edward, Leeds, Mining Broker. Pet Dec 15, Leeds, Jan li atl. 
Christie & Co, and Bond & Barwick, Lecds. 

Brooks, Charlotte, Dudley, Widow, out of business. Pet Dec 17. Dudley, 
Jan 4 at ii, Maltby, Dudley. 

Brown, Saml, King’s Lynn, Merchant's Clerk. 
Jan 15 at i. Beloe, King’s Lynn. 

Bryant, Geo, Bristol, Journeyman Baker. 
12. Hill. 

Burgoyne, Thos Hannaford, Kingsbridge and Plymouth, Draper. Pet 
Dec 9. Exeter, Jan 8 at1l2. Hurrell, Kingsbridge, and Floud, Exeter. 

Bushell, John, Worcester, Carpenter. Pet Dec 17. Worcester, Jan 7 at 
11, Wilson, Wercester. 

Coles, Edwin, Whitechurch, Dorset, Yeoman. 
8atil. Day, Bridport, and Floud, Exeter. 

Davis, Fredk, Alcester, Needie-scourer. Pet Nov 21, 
at Ll. 

Favaretti, Alfred Anthony, Cardiff, Ship Broker. 
Jan4at il. Bevan & Co, Bristol. 

Fayers, Geo, Boxted, Suffolk, Farmer. 
32. Cardinall, Halstead. 

Fletcher, Robt, Devonport, Grocer. Adj Dec 12. 
Fioud, Exeter. 

Foster, Hy, Leeds, Chemist. 
Leeds. 


Pet Dec 18, 
Pet Dec 18. Leeds, Jan 15 at 12, 


Pet Dec 17. Leeds, 


Pet Dec 19, King’s Lynn, 


Pet Dec 17. Bristol, Jan 1 at 


Pet Dec 19, Exeter, Jan 
Alcester, Jan 2 
Pet Dec 18,  Bristo!, 
Pet Dec 14. Sudbury, Jan 14 at 
Exeter, Jan 2 at 12.30, 
Pet Dec 17. 


Leeds, Jan 15 at 12. Harle, 


Pet Nov 28 (for pau). Lan- 
Pet Dec 18. Calne, 


Leeds, 


Goodwi», Geo, Manch, General Merchant. 
caster, Jan 15 at 10, Gardner, Manclh. 

Greenaway, John, jun, Studley, Wilts, Wood Dealer. 
JanGatit. Rawlings, Melksham. 

Griffiths, Joseph, Kingston- oe Victualler. Pet Dec 16. 
Jan 13 at 12. ‘Summers, Hull. 





Jan. 2, 1864. 

Hacking, Thos, Oswaldtwistle, Lancaster, Chemical Manufacturer, Peg — 

Nov 28 (for pau). Lancaster, Jan 15 at 10. Gardner, Manch. 

Heyman, Louis, Lpool, Jeweller, Pet Dec 18, Lpool, Jan4atll. Neal — 

& Martin, Lpool. 

Holeham, Michael, Bolton, Provision Dealer. Pet Dec 10. Manch, Jan 

13 at il. Livett & Beckitt, Manch. 

Howe, Sidney, Millbridge, York, Waste Dealer. Pet Dec 4. Leeds, Jan 

7 at ll. Simpson, Leeds. 

Hurst, John, Cheetham, Lancaster, Salesman. Pet Dec 18. Salford, Jan 

9 at 9.30, Lamb, Manch. 

Jackson, Joseph, Gateshead,Sawyer. Pet Dec 16. Newcastle, Jan 9 at 

10. Bush, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

John, David, ” Cardiff, Innkeeper, Pet Dec 19. Cardiff, Jan 5 at 11. Davis, 

Cardiff. 

Kellett, Joseph Chadwick, Leeds, Mungo Manufacturer. “Pet Dee 17, 

Leeds, Jan 11 at 11. Bond & Barwick, Leeds, and Christie, Leeds. 

Knott, John, Maidstone, Wheelwright. Pet Dec 16. Maidstone, Dec 30 at 

1. Goodwin, Maidstone. 

Mackarell, Richd, Treales, nr Kirkham, Lancaster, Farmer. Pet Dec 17, 

Kirkham, Jan 16 at 10. Catterall, Preston. 

Mackinlay, Archibald, Gateshead, Commission Agent. Pet Dec 18. Gates. 

head, Jan 5 at 12. "Forster. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Margerison, Wm, Brampton, Derby, Slater. Pet Dec 16. Chesterfield, 
Jan 12 at 11. Busby, Chesterfield. ~ 

MeMillan, John, Swansea, Victualler. Pet Dec 12. Swansea, Jan 6 at 
3. Field, Swansea. 

Moore, Jacob, Birm, Bookseller. PetDec1!2. Birm, Jan4atl2. Law. 
rence & Co, Old Jewry, and Ryland & Martineau, Birm. 

Nicholson, John Senior, Batley, York, Flock Dealer. Pet Dec 18. Dews» 
bury, Jan 22 at \1. Harle, Leeds. 

Pakeman, Wm, Wombourne, Stafford, Miller, Pet Dec 17. Birm, Jan 
15 at i2. James & Griffin, Birm. 

Parkes, Wm Abraham, Birm, Beer Retailer. Pet Dec 15 (for pau). Birm, 
Jan 15 atl2. James & Griffin, Birm. 

Rees, David, Coed Cae Mawr, Glamorgan, Farmer. Pet Dec 18. Neath, 
Jan 4 at 11. Kempthorne, Neath. 

Richards, Joanna, Camborne, Cornwall, Grocer. Pet Dec 18. Redruth, 
Jan2atll. Stephenson, Redruth. 

Riding, Robt, Altrincham, Builder. Pet Dec 18. Manch, Jan7 at 11, 
Swan, Manch. 


ny Rechd, Birm, Grocer. Pet Dec 18. Birm,Jan 18 at 10. Duke, 


Roberts, John, Holywell, Flint, Chemist. Pet Dec 18. Lpool, Jan9 at 


11. Evans & Co, Lpool. 

Schofield, Jas, Oldham, Labourer. Pet Nov 28 (for pau). Lancaster, 
Jan 15 at 10. Gardner, Manch, 

Simpson, Thos, Darlington, Hair Dresser. 
5atll. Nixon, Darlington. 

Styring, Hy, Sheffield, Accountant. Pet Dec 17, Sheffield, Jan 9 at 10, 
Fernell, Sheffield. 

Taylor, Edwin, Kidderminster, Beerseller. 
Jan6 atl0. Corbet, Kidderminster. 
Taylor, Wm, Blackpool, Lancaster, Labourer. 

9atIl. 


Pet Dec 17. Darlington, Jan 


Pet Dec 17. Kidderminster, 
Adj Dec 17. Lpool,Jan 
Vann, Rchd, Birm, Tarpaulin Manufacturer. Pet Dec ]6. Birm, Jan 15 
atl2. East, Birm. 
Vickers, Tom, Leeds, Staymaker. 
12. Simpson, Leeds. 
Wood, John, Pendleton, near Manch, Slate Dealer. 
Lancaster, Jan 15 at 10. Gardner, Manch* 
Wyers, Jas, Deepfields, near Bilston, out of business. 
ford, Jan4atll. Maltby, Dudley. 
Fripay, Dec. 18, 1863, 
To Surrender in London. 
Andrews, Christopher Fredk, Lpool-st, Walworth, Baker. 
Jan 16 at 12. Hall, Coleman-st. 
Arnold, Chas Richd Edwi, Widgate-st, Bishopsgate-st, Baker. Pet Dec 
21. Janllatl2. Aldridge. 
Burgess, Geo Thos, Gt Yarmouth, Publican. Pet Dec 22. Jan 11 at 12, 
Lawranée & Co, Old Jewry-chambers. for Cufaude, Gt Yarmouth. 
Etherington, Hy Walker, Gt Missenden, Buckingham, Draper. Pet Dec 


22. Jan i2at2. Hill, Basinghall-st. 
Fox, Mark, Mulgrave-pl, Woolwich, Victualler. Adj Dec2i, Jan 19 at 
Pet Dec 19. 


Pet Dec 8 (for pau). York, Jan 15 at 


Pet Nov 30 (for pau), 
Adj Dec 14. Staf- 


Pet Dec 22, 


1. Aldridge. 
Gamble, John, Palmerston-st, Battersea, Cab Driver. 
i2atl. Davies, Union-ct, Old Broad-st. 
Haviland, Hy Miles, Westbourne-park-villas, Paddington, Collector. 
Dec 22. Jan liatii. Scott, Guildford-st. 
Hawkes, Wm, Hughes’s-field, Deptford, Blacksmith. Adj Dee 21. 
Pet Dec 23. Jan 12 


Jan 
Pet 


Jan 
1Gatil. Aldridge. 

Heine, Ernst, Wigmore-st, Cavendish-sq, Author. 
at 3. Beard, Basinghall- “st. 

Hodges, Robt, Haydon’s-mews, Kensington, Farrier. Pet Dec 23. Jan 11 
at 12. Mansfield, Ampton-pl. 

Hoopel, Johu, Haverstock-hill, Builder. Adj Dec 15. Janl2at1l. Ald- 
ridge. 

Hurd, Robt, Southampton-st, Camberwell, Warehouseman, Pet Dec 21 
(for pau). Jan i2at3. Aldridge, 

Kemp, Thos, Hampstead, Plumber, &c. Adj Dec 15, 
Aldridge. 

Langan, Francis, Lawrence Poutney-hi}l, London, Wine Merchant, 
Dec 12. Jan 25 at 12, Abrahams, Gresham-st. 

Levy, Samson, and Emanuel Henriques Valentine, Somerset-st, Aldgate, 
Shoe Manufacturers, Pet Dec i9. Jan1l2at2. Hili, Basinghall-st. 

Martin, Emons, Devonshire ter, Kingsland, Commission Agent. Adj Dec 


15. Jan25atll. Aldridge. 
Martyn, Hy, Greenwich, Cheesemonger, Adj Dec 21. Jan 16 at 12. 
Jan 25 


Jan 12 at Il. 
Pet 


Aldridge. 

Mathews, Hy, York-rd, King’s-cross, Soap Boiler. 
at 12. Cooper, Billiter-st. 

May, Hy Arthur, Isleworth, Shopkeeper. 
at 12. Aldridge. 

Mead, Jas, Harlesden-green, Wheelwright. 
Barlee, Old Broad-st. 

Norfolk, Wm, Water-lane, City, Lighterman. 
Mote, Bucklersbury. 


Pet Dec 22, 
Pet Dec 21 (for pau). {Jan 25 
Pet Dec 22. Jan 12 at 12.30. 


Pet Dec 21, Jan ll at il. 











